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FACTS BEHIND 
HIS FAME 


His colorful, stirring illustrations appear in 


the pages of many national publications — 
most recently i in the Ameri rican Weekly Magazine (his “Missions” Series). They, 
together with his brilliantly executed and eye- arresting murals which adorn the 
interiors of many noted American architectural triumphs, bear mute testimony to 
his standing as an artist of the first magnitude. 


Mr. Cornwell in his work lavishes the 
utmost care and consideration on every detail, and therefore the implements he 
uses are a matter of primary importance to him. 


He is now at work in his New York studio 
on one of the most absorbing projects of his entire art career—a mural for the en- 
trance lobby of a new Telephone Company building. 12 fe. high and 180 fe. long, 


this mural contains, among other things, 150 life- -size human figures. 


“It is my steadfast view,” states Mr. Corn- 
well, ‘ ‘that styles may come and styles may go, but good drawing and ‘good paint’ 
will never go out of style. Good craftsmanship makes good tools gn absolute necessity, 
and I really appreciate the constant striving of Delta to meet the ‘special needs of the 
artist by making better brushes of a quality equal to prewar times. For my technique 
I use Delta red sable brushes for oil, tempera and water color. Without Delta Artist 
Brushes I don’t know where I would have been in the last few years.” 


Sold by Dealers throughout the U. S. and Canada. 
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Regarding ITTY: 


By Lawrence Dame 


Boston: —Having rocked the art 
world by its proclamation for sanity 
earlier this year, Boston’s Institute of 
Contemporary Art has been trying more 
and more of late to explain its offerings 
to an otherwise unenlightened public. 
Thus, in staging the current show of a 
collection of paintings made by the 
Miller Company of Meriden, Conn., it 
has not been content to hang things as 
shown elsewhere. 

Each painting is accompanied by an 
explanatory text, easily read and well 
devised. This has come in part from 
Prof. Henry Russell Hitchcock’s book, 
Painting Toward Architecture, which 
phrase also represents the theme of the 
exhibition. But the Institute staff under 
Director James Plaut has also added 
comments of its own, and has supple- 
mented these with photographs of var- 
ious architectural structures which seem 
to co-ordinate with works of Mondrian, 
Klee, Le Corbusier, Braque, Leger, Pi- 
casso and others on display. 

A public too often confused by mu- 
seum offerings, even those museums 
that do not cater to the “cult of be- 
wilderment” attacked by the Institute 
ukase, seems to welcome these placards 
as much as the paintings. They may be 
nothing new for Manhattan’s Museum 
of Modern Art but they certainly mark 
a new departure here which other mu- 
seums and galleries might well follow, 
if only to the extent of telling what 
medium a picture is painted in and 
what, in brief, that medium consists of. 

* * * 

Charles D. Childs, who has some un- 
usual ways of ferreting out art treas- 
ures for his gallery, largely due to his 
popularity with Greater Boston brahm- 
ins, presents a small but choice display 
of drawings by Ruskin, Burne-Jones and 
Turner. They are the last remnants of 
collections made during his lifetime by 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard, 
who was a friend of Ruskin for 40 years. 
The painter-critic is represented by 
some tight architectural gems. Burne- 
Jones evokes the anti-modernist spirit 
of his Pre-Raphaelite day with a loosely 
done head of a girl, not quite so dreamy 
as some of his fairy maidens. 

* * * 

At the Boston Athenaeum, a sanc- 
tuary peculiar to this town where tea is 
served to readers in the private library 
for a pittance every afternoon and 
where Victorian art objects cram a 
building which looks like Florence’s 
Bargello, the Boston Negro artist, Allan 
Rohan Crite, is being commemorated. 
His new book, Three Spirituals from 
Earth to Heaven, provides the incen- 
tive for this display of drawings. Mar- 
garet Brown’s gallery also honors Crite 
with a display of his new work. 

Max Beckmann is packing them in 
at Harvard’s Germanic Museum with 
allegorical panels, almost straight por- 
traits and a few landscapes and flower 
pieces. Here his mastery of sculptural 
form and his decorative use of color 
match the fervor of a painter appar- 
ently tormented by modern injustice. 
There is no indication that the current 
teaching sojourn at Washington Uni- 
versity in Saint Louis has calmed him. 
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A Juror Appeals 


Str: To the end of keeping open-juried 
shows as alive and representative as pos- 
sible, I would like to remind artists that 
a show cannot be better than the sum 
of the work it is chosen from. But artists 
have been killing open shows by refusing 
to send work in to a jury. We need these 
big shows to keep pace with the genuine 
and diversified talents that are develop- 
ing in American art. 

The Painters’ Jury for the 1949 Penn- 
sylvania Academy show is: Isabel Bishop, 
George Grosz, Yasuo Kuniyoshi and Hob- 
son Pittman. It is an open-minded, fairly 
catholic, fairly intelligent jury, so if you 
have a good canvas, try sending it in. If 
it is not accepted, it’s only five artists you 
need to be mad at, and you can keep on 
knowing they’re wrong. But, by sending 
it, you will help keep: open, democratically- 
juried shows alive. 

—HENRY VARNUM Poor, Chairman of 

Painters’ Jury, Pa. Academy Annual. 

Ep.:—Since the closing date for entries 
has passed, Poor’s excellent letter is 
printed for its possible effect on other 
national shows. 


Too Little Time 


Sir: Critics complain loudly of the slap- 
dash quality of contemporary work, the 
disregard of craftsmanship, etc. I believe 
that much of the responsibility for such 
work lies upon the galleries which insist 
that paintings submitted for exhibition 
be “executed,” (not completed) within the 
past two years, or “since January 1, 1948.” 
What of the cooling period sometimes 
needed before completion, when the artist 
is serious in his desire to fulfill his vision? 
Also, if a painting is to be out of date 
after two years or less, some will feel 
that anything is adequate that will arrest 
the eye of the juror. 

If art is timeless, why a strict time limi- 
tation on creation? 

—ERNESTINE Parsons, Colorado Springs. 


More Reproductions 


Sm: You do a good job of reporting art 
activitiés. throughout the United States. 
However;.I would like to see more repro- 
ductions. People like pictures. 

*. —PavuL R. MEyErs, Detroit. 
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Philadelphia Art News 


By Dorothy Drummond 

PHILADELPHIA :—The Contemporary 
Art Association of Philadelphia, dedi- 
cated to the interests of local art and 
artists, and somewhat embarrassed by 
approximately 500 “artist” members 
whose work must be weighed against 
a gallery hanging capacity of not more 
than fifty or sixty pictures, has found 
new talents in its “The Artist Looks 
at Nature” exhibition. 

Varied and uneven, the show is in- 
dicative of the current state of the 
American art mind, and reflects its un- 
certainties, questing spirit, and occa- 
sional accomplishment. Running the 
gamut of approach from the surrealism 
of juror Alden Wicks’s Nostalgic Gale 
through the decorative emphasis of 
John Sharp’s Forest Patterns to John 
Brantley Wilder’s realistic Hills of Man- 
ayunk and Dr. Martin D. Kushner’s 
“primitive” Autumn, it touches most of 
the keys on the current art organ. 

Sharp’s lace-like pattern of winter 
trees, tall and slim against forest light; 
Emanuel G. Solomon’s Rock Road, with 
little figures and a dog against big 
roughly hewn rock hillside, blue-gray 
road, and the rust tones of late fall 
ground; Mary Wittman’s delightful lit- 
tle sketches of Montmartre and Pont 
Neuf; Robert Keyser’s high keyed color 
organization, Overlook Mountain, in 
blues, greens, and pink-lavender, with 
flashes of red and yellow; and Henry 
Cooper’s Cabin in the Poconos strike 
one as the most accomplished of the 
landscapes. For fantasy, however, the 
eye goes straight to Charles T. Coiner’s 


rich color composition in which a red 
tropical bird chases a yellow butterfly 
through lush green verdure under a 
white crescent moon in a dark blue sky. 
To be watched are such young paint- 
ers as Francis J. Barone, Seymour 
Remenick, and J. J. Malazinskas. 


At New Dubin Galleries 

In his newly opened gallery at 312 
S. 16th St., Henry Dubin is presenting 
the work of Harvey Dinnerstien, Her- 
bert Steinberg, Alden Wicks, Morris 
Shatzkin and Sol Carson—all present or 
former students of Temple University’s 
Tyler School of Fine Arts. 

Dinnerstien and Steinberg both are 
skilled, sensitive draughtsmen who of- 
fer head and figure studies in the sil- 
ver print medium. Wicks, as in the 
C. A. A, show, reveals himself as a sur- 
realist and symbolist with strong sa- 
tiric subject bias summed up in his oil, 
Fools’ Paradise of Little Fatheads. Fas- 
cinated by the sea, he paints it well 
with keen appreciation for the light- 
ness, wetness and power of water. 

Shatzkin interests himself in charac- 
terization; while Sol Carson, though 
strongly influenced by Van Gogh and 
Soutine, is working toward a personal 
handling of color and form in landscape 
and still-life—imaginative as to the for- 
mer, and, marked in the latter by a 
dead chicken fixation. 


Threesome at McClees 

Flower pastels by an Italian contem- 
porary, Arturo Avigdor, and watercol- 
ors by architect Grant M. Simon, and 
Paul C, Burns are on view at McClees 
Galleries. Simon, who heads the com- 
prehensive architectural plan for the 
University of Pennsylvania’s ambitious 
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These colors are a combination of the 
finest pigments that can be had and 
the most desirable gums and other 
raw materials. Exhaustive tests have 
proven these colors will not harden or 
solidify in the tubes. They will stay 
moist and pliable indefinitely. 


The fineness of the texture of these 
colors makes them readily adaptable 
for use in an air brush. There is no 
possibility of any chemical reaction 


taking place in the colors when they 
ore intermixed. 


By adding some of the color to an 
opaque white, an infinite variety of 
beautiful pastel shades are made 
available to the artist. 
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physical expansion, and who also has 
under his wing the development of In- 
dependence Hall mall, finds interest 
variously in watercolors of University 
buildings, sea, marsh, and mountains. 

Burns paints more briskly, reveling 
in the difference in clarity and color 
that exists between warm New Eng- 
land sand and rocks, the hot stucco 
of old California monasteries, and the 
moist grayness of Paris bridges. 


Gold at the Academy 


In Artists’ Gallery of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts is an 
important one-man exhibition by Al- 
bert Gold whose work, like that of 
many other younger men, has been 
deepened by war observation and ex- 
perience. 


Gold is primarily concerned with the 
human being as such, and uses land- 
scape as a setting. His mental and emo- 
tional approach, however, is without 
bias, The people he paints are usually 
workers, but he does not use them for 
political or social comment. They may 
be white or colored, old or young, sol- 
diers or civilians. What interests him 
is the dignity, not the degradation of 
man, and dignity and whimsy combine 
in such a study as Uncle and Niece in 
which -a middle aged Negro man holds 
a thin quizzical child by the hand. Gold 
never lets characterization deteriorate 
into caricature. Even in such a com- 
position as that of sprawled workers 
asleep on a wharf there is no hint of 
propaganda. Yet in his many composi- 
tions of laborers, their work, play, and 
children, Gold conveys a sense of the 
human great common denominator in- 
herent in democracy, itself. 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 


On iaiian 


Review of the Year* 


0 SINGLE EVENT distinguished the past year in American 

art; rather it was a ground-swell revolt of critics, 
artists and initiated laymen against amateurism in high 
places, against careless technique and hasty emotionalism on 
the part of so-called artists who had taken short-cuts to pub- 
lic exhibition. In a word, the accent was once again return- 
ing to craftsmanship, even in the still popular abstract 
idiom. On the wane was the era when any amateur or semi- 
student, with the right connections and the price of a rental 
gallery, could pose as an artist, or actually win honors in 
national shows. This did not indicate a reactionary trend 
against artistic freedom of expression, a return to academic 
representation, but a tightening of the reins on the side of 
quality. Behind the revolt was the fact that modern art, after 
decades of aesthetic license and rampant expressionism, was 
evolving its own set of standards, implimenting a reform 
from within its own ranks. 

What brought the revolt to an immediate head was the 
seemingly consistent awarding of the nation’s most luscious 
prizes by all-artist juries to paintings of mediocre merit. 

Forthright Emily Genauer, critic of the New York World- 
Telegram, questioned those jurors who, acting “from the 
purest motives and with what they consider their keenest 
judgment, decide that a work which strikes the rest of us as 
singularly inept or odious, really is the best picture of the 
many submitted.” Miss Genauer made the embarrassing sug- 
gestion that jurors share their prescience with the public by 
explaining their selections, for “even members of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States have to justify their verdicts 
in written and published decisions.” 


About this time the Museum of Modern Art unveiled 41 
of its latest acquisitions, and most of the critics gave the 
exhibits a blunt criticism directly in line with the new demand 
for quality over quantity. Acquisition by the Modern, in their 
opinion, is an honor that demands an honest answer to a 
straight question. 

Henry McBride of the New York Sun hit the keynote: 
“Young artists should be encouraged and fed, and there are 
a hundred ways of doing that, but making it easy for them 
to get into museums is not one of the ways. To make the 
museum cheap is to destroy it. . . . It happens that most of 
the pictures by the new young people are evasive and con- 
fused in a way to suggest not only that their training has 
been scant but that they have not yet arrived at having ideas 
about life that are worth adult attention.” 

These sharp words came from a critic who for 50 years 
had been partial to the young experimental modern. 

The climax of this rebellion to put the “fine” back in art 
came when James S. Plaut, director, announced that the 
Boston Institute of Modern Art had changed its name to the 
Boston Institute of Contemporary Art. In a strongly worded 
declaration, Plaut contended that “in the last analysis an 
innocent phrase ‘modern art,’ denoting simply the art of our 
times, came to signify for millions something unintelligible, 
even meaningless. Today, however, ‘modern art’ describes a 
style which is taken for granted; it has had time to run its 
own course and, in the pattern of all historic styles, has be- 
come dated and academic.” 


*Condensed from an article by Peyton Boswell, Jr., in Americana 
Annual Encyclopaedia, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 
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In other words, the time had come for public museums to 
separate the good from the bad in modern art. 


The reaction of the artists, among them many of the best 
of our moderns, was violent. A group hired the hall at the 
Museum of Modern Art to protest the Plaut Manifesto and 
attack the critics, who had actually instigated the revolt. In 
Boston, 300 interested persons assembled in the Old South 
Meeting House, accused Plaut of staging a victory for 
reaction. 

Plaut’s answer was to present several exhibitions of good 
modern art, including the famous veteran Kokoschka and 
three young Bostonians, at his Institute of Contemporary 
Art. The critics, in turn, became more conservative in their 
choice of adjectives. It was no longer “the public be damned.” 

Then the national magazines of general circulation took 
cognizance of the controversy, printing pungent articles by 
recognized art authorities. Best of these was Lincoln Kirstein’s 
article in the October issue of Harper’s. Kirstein wrote as an 
accepted modern and his attack on the faults of modern 
painting, seen from the inside, carried conviction. One of 
his sentences deserves permament quotation—“What paint- 
ing lacks today is what bad painting always lacks: adequate 
intellectual capacity and manual skill.” 

Life Magazine financed an expensive round-table discus- 
sion about the ailments of modern art, but here the moun- 
tain labored and brought forth a mouse. Life’s error was con- 
centrating on the scholars, ignoring the artists and most of 
the working art press. The Atlantic for December carried a 
provocative article by Francis Henry Taylor, director of the 
Metropolitan Museum, criticizing modern artists for too many 
second-hand ideas and imitative techniques. Yet, Taylor 
seemed to make his statements too sweeping, implying an 
emotional indictment of all contemporary American art. 

Results of this critical re-evaluation were quick to appear. 
The Whitney annual painting show, if a bit dull, contained 
a higher percentage of craftsmanship. The Pepsi-Cola Com- 
petition was by all odds the most professional of this art- 
and-industry series—with infantilism, pseudo-primitivism and 
hasty expressionism reduced to a minimum. However, carry- 
ing the reaction too far, a jury in Washington rejected all 
but 20 of 1,000 submitted works. 

Economically, the art field felt a slight slump in 1948, 
particularly after the election and the Stock Market drop. 
While steel and milk went up, and radio comedians quit 
$5,000-per-week jobs (before taxes), art and art objects suf- 
fered both in price and volume of sales. This was reflected 
in the auction market, best gauge of art prices, with the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries reporting a 1947-48 sales total of 
$5,228,218—a drop of almost a million and a half dollars 
from the peak season of 1945-46. However, Hiram H. Parke, 
president, announced that prices of fine collector items con- 
tinued high. At present all signs indicate that the season’s 
recession was a temporary condition; with the nation con- 
tinuing prosperous, art sales are due to boom, for history 
teaches that art follows the trends of commerce. 

Leading the national shows, as usual, was the Carnegie 
Institute’s survey of “Paintings in the United States,” now 
an annual substitution for the famed International series. 
Margaret Breuning reported there was a definite “prevalence 
of high technical accomplishment sustaining personal aesthe- 
tic convictions.” Romanticist Raphael Gleitsmann won the 
coveted Carnegie “first” with his Medieval Shadows, beauti- 
ful in color and light patterns. Second place went to Andrew 
Wyeth’s Christina Olsen, distinguished by its impeccable 
draftsmanship. Karl Zerbe’s Actors, a simple, large canvas 
not cluttered by the artist’s habitual orgy of detail, took 
third prize. Honorable mentions were voted to Sidney Dick- 

[Please turn to page 24] 
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A Modern Ae OE 


By Ralph M. Pearson 





Taylor Fires a Broadside 
At Modern Art 


To the recent Big Voices which have 
risen so valorously to the defense of a 
long-suffering public from the alleged 
malignant influence of Modern Art, is 
now added, in the December Atlantic, 
the resounding brass of the Director 
of New York’s Metropolitan Museum— 
Francis Henry Taylor. (Forgive my 
name-calling but Director Francis says 
without reservation, “Contemporary 
artists are flat-chested pelicans.’’) 

Mr. Taylor’s verbal blasts, in an ar- 
ticle entitled Modern Art and the Dig- 
nity of Man, are copious and venomous. 
He insists on “judging Modern Art by 
the same high standards which have 
governed the art of the past,” as if in 
no instance this is being done. He 
wants truth rendered in “sensible form,” 
thereby implying it is not. “For the in- 
telligensia,” he asserts, “art has ceased 
to have any moral or religious sig- 
nificance; it is a form of private, cryp- 
tic communication.” He speaks much of 
spiritual breakdowns and ends with the 
edict that any other course than the 
acknowledgment of the public’s right 
to acceptance or rejection is “academic 
and totalitarian.” 

Mr. Taylor makes no attempt to al- 
locate his charges to the considerable 
number of imitators, charlatans and 
lesser talents among modern artists to 
whom some of his points do obviously 
apply; he condemns without scholarly 
detachment or concern for justice, all 
modern art. He, like Lincoln Kirstein 
(in Harpers for October), ignores those 
artists among the moderns who do ri- 
val the old masters in proficiency of 
technique and communicability. He is 
as blind as the proverbial bat to the 
shifting of values in general from tech- 
nical mastery of expression of the ex- 
ternal realities to the infinitely more 
elusive spiritual realities which concern 
an ever growing number of contempo- 
rary artists. 

Mr. Taylor’s conception of “the dig- 
nity of man,” the evidence indicates, 
presupposes that kind of dignity asso- 
ciated with marble exhibition palaces 
rather than with the genius to create 
wherever it may be found—which he 
and the institution he heads have con- 
spicuously done so little to foster. 

Director Taylor has never learned 
that living art exists in man as experi- 
ence, that both a crude folk-art and 
abstract symbolism can have profound 
meanings, that the genuine artists, 
whom he ignores, are deeply concerned 
with communication but refuse to com- 
municate “sensibly” only the familiar 
platitudes readily understood by the 
millions (unfortunately), that the com- 
munication most desperately needed to- 
day is on the emotional as well as the 
intellectual plane and includes the sen- 
sory response to design. 

His failure to acknowledge the leader- 
artist as educator and urge the public 
to expand its awareness to compre- 
hend unfamiliar values reflects his own 
insulation from such values. And in 
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Rose Arbor: HENRY KOERNER. Acquired by the Modern Museum 


Americans Who Have 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ArT has, for 
years, maintained one of the most ac- 
tive exhibition schedules in the country, 
but it wasn’t until a little over three 
years ago that we were given a fairly 
comprehensive view of the work in its 
own collections, and only now, for the 
first time, is any sizable quantity of 
its collection of American paintings— 
about half—being featured in a special 
exhibition. (It was pointed out to us, 
quite logically, that one shouldn’t say 
“permanent collection” because if it 
were permanent it couldn’t stay mod- 
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Seated Nude: BERNARD KARFIOL 


Passed the Portals of the Modern Museum 


ern, and all works are subject to ex- 
change or sale.) 

Because of the prestige involved, one 
is apt to so deplore the inconsequential 
items shown among “new accessions,” 
that the weight of the collections as a 
whole is apt to be minimized until seen 
in quantity. The impact of the Ameri- 
can group is, relatively, as strong and 
reassuring as was that of the earlier 
showing of modern painting and sculp- 
ture from many lands. 

One is first astonished that the col- 
lection looks so conservative and so 


Christina’s World: ANDREW WYETH. Acquired by the Modern Museum 
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colorless compared, say, with recent 
Whitney annuals, then impressed with 
its quality and diversity. One reason for 
the strong impression of conservatism 
may have been that first we travelled 
through the exhibition backwards, due 
to the entrance being blocked off, and 
the first five galleries were overwhelm- 
ingly representational although varied 
in mood and character. But reversing 
the itinerary didn’t reverse the opinion 
that the Modern isn’t as wildly modern 
as we sometimes think. The introduc- 
tory experiments of twenty and thirty 
years ago have taken on a classical 
look, and Feininger’s Viaduct and The 
Steamer “Odin’ II, Stella’s Factories, 
Weber’s Two Musicians, Spencer’s City 
Walls and Davis’ Egg Beater V, are 
among the handsomest documents of 
the early modernism in this country. 

These are followed by plums of var- 
ious species and vintages: Giorgione 
Book by Knaths, and Bones on the Table 
by Roesch, both eye-filling abstractions; 
Kuniyoshi’s early Self Portrait as Golf- 
er, and the handsomely painted Upside 
Down Table; Kuhn’s rugged still life of 
Apples in the Hay; Watkins’ portrait 
of Boris Blai; and Karfiol’s most charm- 
ing Seated Nude—all excellent indi- 
vidual representations and most of them 
as familiar as old friends. 

Portraits and figures dominate the 
next room, notably Sterne’s Girl in Blue 
Chair, Pascin’s Reclining Model, Spei- 
cher’s Katharine Cornell as Candida, 
Brook’s George Biddle Playing the Flute, 
and Julian Levi’s Portrait of Suba. 
A small! gallery is filled by watercolors 
that are smail gems. Among them are 
four by Prendergast (particularly fine 

[Please turn to page 30] 
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La Tour: ROBERT DELAUNAY (1926 Oil) 


The Early Delaunay 


THE Earty De.aunay is the title of 
the exhibition of paintings by Robert 
Delaunay at the Sidney Janis Gallery. 
It is doubtful if many persons in the 
art world know either the early or the 
late works of Delaunay. He was a minor 
painter, who lived and worked through 
the exciting artistic upheavals of the 
early 20th century. His first canvases 
shown here reveal him in full “neo- 
impressionism” in two still lifes, bril- 
liant in color. 

In a few years, however, he climbed 
nimbly on the bandwagon of the newly 
adopted procedure of the Fauves, and 
a self portrait here, in its disregard of 
local color, its emphatic brushing and 
combined simplicity of planes with ap- 
preciable strength, marked him as one 
of the fold. 

Cubism was naturally his next de- 
parture, although he does not appear 
to have gone much beyond the early 
analytic flat cubism of Les Fenetres. 
He was much impressed by the Futur- 
ists’ manifesto of 1909, although its 
inner political significance escaped him, 
as it did most of his French contem- 
poraries. Probably Delaunay’s one im- 
portant contribution to the feverish 
esthetic movements of his day was 
“simultanéisme,” or as the _ publicist- 
poet Apollinaire called it, “Orphism,” 
which signifies the artist’s series of 
flat-patterned paintings with brilliant- 
ly colored segments of discs, intended 
by the artist to represent a dynamic 
futurism. 

A favored subject of Delaunay, which 
he handled more powerfully than the 
majority of his canvases, was the Eiffel 
Tower. In his portrait, Le Poete Phil- 
lippe Soupault, it is glimpsed from the 
balcony on which the poet appears in 
a curious perspective. La Tour shows 
it in vivid coloration and impossible 
silhouette that affords a remarkable 
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sense of its actual character (see re- 
production at left). 

Director Janis considers Delaunay’s 
influence on Klee’s early work marked, 
but it is difficult to think of such a 
fugitive and unassertive talent as hav- 
ing a profound influence at a time when 
so many vigorous and original artists 
were setting the pace in the world 
of art. It is true that the latest 
work shown here, a watercolor called 
Rhythms from the collection of Hilla 
Rebay, may have suggested to her a 
further and successful attempt to por- 
tray dynamic movement. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Sculpture 1948 


ScuLpTurRE 1948, the annual at the 
Clay Club that means exactly what it 
says even if a busy exhibitor does try 
to slip in a 1947 piece here and there, 
is its usual rewarding and stimulating 
self, ranging from abstract construc- 
tions to classic heads. With the excep- 
tion of a few pieces noted before in 
one-man shows, such as Maldarelli’s 
professorial goat (see cut on page 18) 
and Anita Weschler’s stone and drift- 
wood Dance Macabre, most of this 
year’s group hasn’t been seen before. 


This is a heartening show, partly be- 
cause of the vigor and imagination of 
the newcomers. Juan Nickford in par- 
ticular should be watched; his skeletal 
Fish in steel direct manages to mix a 
bit of wit with the more formidable 
virtues of that difficult medium. Also 
Barbara Lekborg and Rodulpho Tardo. 

Worthy abstractions include Glenn 
Chamberlain’s smooth Bird; Cleo Hart- 
wig’s marble Seedling; a toppling plex- 
iglass tower by Ibram Lassaw titled 
Familiar Spells; a_ graceful woodcarv- 
ing about to take flight by Blanche 
Dombek and an ingenious Taurus by 
Stuart Halden. More impassioned and 
hard to forget are Roszak’s malignant 
Sea Quarry, Lipton’s sheet lead Pano- 
rama of Judea, Voice in the Night by 
Amino and the strange, wax Mourning 
Woman by Randolph Johnson. Figures 
by Burr Miller and Jane Wasey, ani- 
mals by Chamberlin Kelsey and Albino 
Cavallito are among many other works 
to enjoy. (Until Jan. 15.)—Jo Grsss. 


North and South 


Electra Bostwick, now holding an ex- 
hibition of paintings at the Macbeth 
Gallery, appears to have a divided al- 
legiance, for her scenes of North and 
South are equally successful in evok- 
ing the spirit of place. The weathered 
reds of silo and barns, framed by the 
lushness of meadow and foliage of a 
Vermont summer seem to have grown 
naturally out of their setting. But they 
are no more characteristic of a genius 
loci than the little, pink cabins leaning 
on each other in the clear light of a 
warm sky in South Carolina. 


Miss Bostwick’s brushwork is sound, 
giving precise definition of forms, yet 
maintaining an engaging fluency. There 
is a pleasant homeliness in her sub- 
ject matter of dairy barns, a Southern 
laundry, a barn glimpsed through trees, 
but there is nothing haphazard or cas- 
ual in the armature of the designs or 
the color patterns that so ably com- 
plement them. (Jan. 4-22.)—M. B. 


Charles Salerno Working on His 
Figure, “Bleeding Heart” (Marble) 


Sculptor Salerno 


RECENT SCULPTURES by Charles Saler- 
no, at the Weyhe Gallery, mark an 
advance over his exhibition here two 
years ago, particularly in the range of 
interest, In the artist’s cutting-direct 
(only a few pieces are modelled), he 
appears to discover a different resource 
in each medium to express particular 
ideas. Even the same medium does not 
always yield the same effects, as wit- 
ness how the elaboration of pitted sur- 
face in Blossom (French marble) se- 
cures a graceful, decorative effect, while 
the rugged head, Bleeding Heart, also 
in French marble with porosity of sur- 
face, obtains its impression of force 
through the heavy structure of the face. 


Salerno’s work is never explicit in 
the sense of stark objective statement; 
the flow of contours, the contrast of 
roughened textures with smooth sur- 
faces, the solidity of mass are all made 
to contribute an artistic idea, often 
symbolic, often poetic, but almost al- 
ways in the terms of abstraction of 
forms. At times this abstraction is 
pushed so far that the form is amor- 
phous, as in Female Forms,,and surface 
interest alone results. Or in Mother 
Kissing Child, in zebra wood, one gains 
the impression that the curious stri- 
ations of the medium controlled the 
artist’s design. 


Salerno’s drawings, shown here, are 
those of a sculptor affirming his thor- 
ough knowledge of structure and bodily 
rhythms, and indicating on how sound 
a basis of discipline of hand and eye 
his imaginative creations rest. (Until 
Jan. 26.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Hofmann in Paris 


Hans Hofmann will have his first ex- 
hibition in Paris, opening Jan. 7, at 
the Galerie Maeght. The show which 
will contain canvases completed dur- 
ing the last four years, is in association 
with the Kootz Galleries, recently of 
New York’s 57th St. A retrospective 
of Hofmann’s work was lately held 
in the Addison Gallery at Andover. 
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Business and Art 
Meet in Milwaukee 


BIG BUSINESS met with art directors 
and artists recently in Milwaukee when 
a conference was called by the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute for the purpose 
of discussing past promotion in art, 
and its place in the present. It was 
ascertained, in no uncertain terms, that 
business has spent more money on art 
in the past few years than museums, 
private collectors or institutions of any 
kind. 

It is also more and more certain that 
art programs are popular, and in de- 
mand. With visual propaganda on the 
increase, it is apt to find still wider 
fields, and the fact that such a con- 
ference was called, in spite of the late 
demise of the Pepsi-Cola Annual, is all 
to the good for both patrons and artists. 

Public spirit, if not philanthropy, was 
stressed by the business heads pres- 
ent at the conference. They included 
Thomas J. Watson, president of Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp.; Wal- 
ter Paepcke, Container Corporation of 
America; J. C. Hall, Hallmark Greeting 
Cards; Charles Zadok of Gimbel Broth- 
ers in Milwaukee, and art directors of 
Standard Oil of N. J., Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Foote, Cone & Belding and 
others. 

The rules of supply and demand, ac- 
cording to Emily Genauer of the World- 
Telegram, who attended the conference, 
will in the end decide the fate of art 
in the hands of business magnates who 
today may believe that museums should 
exist solely for old masters, while they 
keep present-day artists busy commer- 
cializing their products. It may be an 
endlessly controversial problem today, 
but painters will continue to paint as 
they always have.—M. L. 


Crimi’s Breadth 


JEWEL-LIKE is the term for many of 
Alfred Crimi’s small oils at the Ferargil 
Gallery. Yet they are not at all minia- 
ture. Although some are no larger than 
5 by 7 inches, mounted plaque-wise, 
each has a breadth which achieves di- 
mension beyond many a larger scale 
work. Many biblical subjects, some few 
on Medieval Spain and several quite 
abstract paintings in the group are 
fragmented in kaleidoscopic colors and 
planes. They are basically sound in de- 
sign and quite rhythmic. The Marys 
and The Procession are typical of this 
direction. 

More literal conceptions are the 
frankly academic Self-Portrait, two al- 
most classic nudes, and Children’s Car- 
nival. None are lacking in warmth or 
simplicity, or that scope which Crimi 
seems to give without needing space for 
large areas. Most moving, both in spirit 
and rhythmic quality, is The Descent, 
Painted with an El Greco sweep of line 
and color. The study of fresco and 
Pompeian encaustic in Italy stood the 
painter in good stead; he has executed 
several important frescos in this coun- 
try, including the controversial mural 
now obliterated in Rutgers Church. This 
makes this series of paintings all the 
more unusual in their small-scale ma- 
turity. (Until Jan. 14.) 

—MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 
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26th and Nicollet: BERNARD ARNEST. Purchased by Minneapolis 


Severe Jurors Judge Minneapolis Regional 


CONTRARY TO THE TREND as seen in the 
Youngstown Annual (see page 13), the 
jury of selection for the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts 34th Local Exhibition 
threw a bombshell when they admitted 
but only 124 out of 700 works submitted 
by Twin City artists—and gave unusual 
percentage to abstract and non-objec- 
tive examples. The jury consisted of 
Philip R. Adams, Director of the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum; Mary Callery, 
sculptor, and Max Weber, New York 
painter. 

In awards, however, both abstract and 
representational works were chosen. In 
oils, first award went to Wrench Ma- 
chinery by R. K. Parker; second to 
Farm in Winter by Jo Lutz Rollins; 
honorable mention to Still Life by John 
T. Wynne. (Both first and second win- 
ners are members of the University of 


The Procession: ALFRED CRIMI 
On View at Ferargil Gallery 


Minnesota Art Department.) Water- 
colors: first award, to Toys by Henri- 
ette Diebold; second, to Abstract in 
Space by Arthur Kerrick; honorable 
mentions, to The Signal by Marie Ar- 
nal and Robert the Fifth by Robert W. 
Peterson. The only award in prints 
went -to 9th Street Station by Joyce 
MaclInnes; the only award in drawings 
to Milkweed by Henriette Diebold. In 
sculpture first award was voted to 
Earth Form, Female Form and Europa, 
three abstract pieces by Ramsey Wie- 
land; honorable mention to Quiet Fig- 
ure by Merle Hoesly. 

Purchases from the. show for the 
collection of the Art Institute included 
several of the award winners, beside 
a painting by Bernard Arnest (see re- 
production) and sculpture by Anthony 
Caponi. 


Shiva Scholarships 


Ramon Shiva, color chemist, is spon- 
soring an entire scholarship class at the 
Brooklyn Museum Art School and sup- 
plying materials as well. The class 
meets Saturday mornings from Febru- 
ary 5 to May 28 under the guidance 
of Charles Seide, who will stress the 
technique of painting. Students will be 
selected from the senior classes of New 
York and Brooklyn high schools. 

Donor Shiva will visit the East in 
March on his annual lecture tour, when 
he will speak at the Art Students 
League, the Brooklyn Museum Art 
School and Syracuse University. 


Taft Shows Medieval Art 


The Taft Museum has assembled a 
loan collection of medieval tapestries, 
sculptures, illuminated manscripts, en- 
amels, gold and silver metal work, done 
from the twelfth through the early six- 
teenth centuries. Countrywide lenders 
include the Pierpont Morgan library, 
Cleveland Museum of Art, French and 
Company, and the Silberman Galleries. 
Exhibition continues through Jan. 31. 





Seated Nude with Towel: WILLIAM GLACKENS 


Comprehensive View of William Glackens 


THE LARGE EXHIBITION of paintings 
and drawings by the late William J. 
Glackens at the Kraushaar Gallery is 
a welcome event, for never previously 
has the oeuvre of this distinguished 
artist been shown so comprehersively. 
From the early canvases in their muted 
tones down to the full maturity of his 
expression, Glackens reveals himself 
always as the born painter with ex- 
quisite precision and charm of touch 
and a seemingly inexhaustible fecun- 
dity of invention. 

In one of these early, rather somber- 
hued canvases, La Villette, is the affirm- 
ation of Glackens’ talent. Although I 
have seen and admired much of this 
artist’s painting, this showing brought 
home to me a new appreciation of his 
gift of co-ordinating detail and even 
elaboration of decor in a complete to- 
tality of impression. 

Glackens’ debt to Renoir has been 
much emphasized and over-rated. It is 
true that it was doubtless due to his 
admiration for Renoir that Glackens 
cleared up his palette and set it in 
glowing, limpid tones—in many works 
of his middle period there is more than 
a suggestion of Renoir—but it was an 
influence soon assimilated by Glackens 
to his own highly personal expression. 
Moreover, both artists delighted in 
many of the same subjects. 

If anything were needed to dispel 
this criticism of a slavish following of 
the French artist, two nudes shown 
here should refute the idea. One is 
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Nude Dressing Hair, a truly magnifi- 
cent figure piece, a seated woman with 
arms raised and a mass of red hair 
tumbling over her face. The other is 
Seated Nude with Towel, in which bod- 
ily rhythms build up form with sculp- 
tural soundness, .but impart to it a 
tremulous vibrancy of life. Both of 
these canvases are carried out in a 
gamut of bluish notes, completely dis- 
parate from Renoir’s palette. More- 
over, Soda Fountain, a late canvas, with 
its yellows, reds and notes of sharp 
greens is not only one of Glackens’ 
finest works, but one executed in his 
personal development of color relations. 
Instances might be multiplied in this 
impressive showing of the artist’s rich- 
ness and depth of color, of the skillful 
underpainting and fluid glazes that 
lend enchantment to landscapes, figure 
pieces and still lifes. But one early 
piece must be cited, Chez Mouquin, that 
symbolizes a whole period of past liv- 
ing. A seated woman, in elaborate dress 
and picture hat, fingers the stem of a 
wine glass, her hands resting gracefully 
on the snowy napery of the table. She 
and her masculine companion are placed 
before a mirror that reflects the color- 
ful assemblage of the room and en- 
hances the loveliness of her face and 
the distinction of her pose. It is a mo- 
ment of a leisurely and elegant past 
that is no more and will not return 
except through the sensitive percep- 
tion of a great artist. (Until Jan. 29.) 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Edited by Fire 


HENRY McBribE, veteran sage of the 
New York Sun’s art page, visited the 
Museum of Modern Art to view its col- 
lection of American paintings (see page 
9). He came away not too impressed 
and waxed a little philosophical. Here 
are some excerpts: 

“The trouble with modern art is— 
there is too much of it. It requires edit- 
ing. It will be edited eventually, of 
course. Time will see to that. But until 
the surviving good things are separated 
from the chaff there will be no unan- 
imity of opinion in regard to it. 

“So the Modern Museum’s revelations 
of its possessions in the way of Ameri- 
can paintings, just now placed on view, 
will awaken a varied response, but the 
more outspoken the response the quick- 
er will the elite among the artists 
emerge. ‘Elite,’ of course, is an old- 
fashioned word invented by the extinct 
capitalists and the proletariat has not 
yet thought of a new word to take its 
place but whatever the word the thing 
will be the same and the oldtimers 
among us will go to the guillotine still 
insisting upon elite. 

“For my part, six of them would be 
enough; or even three. If we had a 
Michelangelo, a Leonardo or a Raphael 
in our midst I should be content—but 
have we any such? 

“To answer that a vast amount of 
elimination is necessary. The artists 
themselves could do some of this elim- 
inating but so far I have heard of but 
one instance. In the admirable Parisian 
publication, Arts, so ably directed by 
George Wildenstein, I read the other 
day of an extraordinary action by 
Georges Rouault. He actually burned 
the 315 paintings and drawings he re- 
covered by law from the Vollard estate, 
with cameras assisting at what the re- 
porter called an ‘auto da fe.’ 

“They say that Rouault put the first 
few pictures on the fire hesitantly but 
afterward piled them on the flames with 
the greatest imaginable enthusiasm. 
What a man! And what a grand idea! 
Possibly Picasso was among the spec- 
tators. One may hope so at least. 

“If our American paintings at the 
museum dismay patriots just a trifle 
there are plenty of alibis available for 
the situation (some of the museum’s 
possessions are away on tour and could 
not be recalled for this show) and there 
are all sorts of excuses and explana- 
tions for the necessarily slow process 
of securing the best of current produc- 
tion for public usage. In a free country, 
free citizens compete with the museums 
and not being held in check by com- 
mittees, get there first. 

“Ordinarily it is an extremely lucky 
affair if an artist’s acknowledged mas- 
terpiece gets into a museum within ten 
years. More often it is twenty years. 
But eventually, as has been said, it 
gets there, and the philosophic observer 
can only gird himself about with pa- 
tience and wait.” 


Brooklyn Acquires Tschacbasov 


The Brooklyn Museum, through the 
generosity of Mr. Samuel Sumner, has 
acquired Tschacbasov’s painting, The 
Flower Pot, which figured in the artist’s 
recent one-man show at the Perls Gal- 
leries. 
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Thon Visits Italy 


WILLIAM THON, well-known painter 
of oil landscapes, has turned to water- 
color and his works on view at the 
Midtown Galleries brilliantly reflect his 
command of this medium. The paint- 
ings are not the smooth flashy products 
so prevalent among contemporary wa- 
tercolorists . . . rather, they verify the 
statement that the true artist has no 
limitations, but is at home with what- 
ever tools he employs. 

Thon’s dramatic emphasis on linear 
organization results in vigorous and in- 
tense renditions; they appear to be al- 
most etchings in watercolor but are 
never stilted, as the color is too vi- 
brant and the line too fluent and living 
to be static. They sing with the rich 
textures that we have formerly seen 
in his oils. 

Thon (now living in Maine) first be- 
came interested in watercolor during 
his fellowship in Italy, and his paint- 
ings eloquently reflect his love and un- 
derstanding of that country. His Italy 
is not present-day or war-time Italy; 
instead, Thon concerns himself with the 
ruins and broken columns which re- 
veal a culture and heritage long lost 
through time and war, The impressions 
are melancholy and haunting and at 
times border upon romantic fantasy. 
Particularly successful is Ancient Rome, 
a dream-like painting of imagined peo- 
ple walking through crumbling statues 
and ruins. The delicate Black Birds and 
Columns should also be noted. (Jan. 4- 
22.)—MARYNELL SHARP. 


Eva A. Watson 


Eva Auld Watson, artist-wife of 
Ernest Watson, printmaker, publisher 
and editor of American Artist magazine, 
died at her home on East 10th Street, 
New York City, on December 16. She 
had been ill for two months. 

Mrs. Watson, who is nationally known 
for her color woodcuts, was given an 
exhibition with her husband at the 
Grand Central Galleries in October. She 
was a member of several print socie- 
ties and her work is in public collec- 
tions, including the Library of Congress. 

Surviving are her husband and two 
sons, Lyn A. and Aldren A. Watson; 
her mother, Mrs. Sarah G. Auld; a sis- 
ter and brother, Sarah and James Auld. 


Black Birds and Columns: WILLIAM THON. 
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Intimate Conversation: DEAN ELLIs. First Prize at Butler 


Butler Regional Stresses Craftsmanship “, 


By Clyde Singer 

YOUNGSTOWN:—With its customary 
opening on January first, the 14th An- 
nual New Year Show at the Butler Art 
Institute, Youngstown, Ohio, does just 
about everything that can be asked of 
a regional exhibit. The 123 oil paintings 
and 71 watercolors, selected from 1,600 
entries submitted by 587 artists of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michigan, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and the District 
of Columbia (and former residents), 
exemplify a virtual cross-cut of present- 
day painting. While no new trend is 
evident, the consolidation of what has 
been happening in American painting is 
illustrated by vigorous and competent 
works. 

The jury, Yasuo Kuniyoshi and Lily 
Harmon, New York artists, and Edgar 
P. Richardson, director of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts completed their monu- 
mental task in a day and a half, sifting 
through the largest number of paintings 


On View at Midtown Galleries 


ever sent to a Youngstown annual, in 
addition to choosing 16 winners sharing 
$1,000 in cash awards. 

Generally, competence of craft had 
much to do with the judge’s decisions. 
This is entirely good for the profes- 
sional painter, although the untutored 
will find solace in a sprinkling of primi- 
tive examples. Because the show leans 
considerably to the right is no indica- 
tion that artists of this area are more 
conservatively inclined than elsewhere. 
The jury found more genuine ability 
and promise in work of traditionally- 
minded painters rather than in those 
who prefer to climb out on a limb. This 
is evidenced among the prize winners 
where only two of 16 awards went to 
abstractions. This is about the ratio 
throughout the show. 

First prize of $250 for the best oil 
went to Dean Ellis, Cleveland, for a 
beautifully composed backyard tene- 
ment view, Intimate Conversation. Sec- 
ond, $150, won by H. Douglas Pickering, 
Meadville, Pa., for Some Grow Up, re- 
sembles a group-photograph in subject, 
but interpreted in a painterly fashion. 
Dorothy Dennison, Youngstown, won 
$50 third for one of the largest and most 
colorful works, Professional Painters. 
Honorable Mentions in oil went to 
Raphael Gleitsmann, Akron, and to 
Clyde Singer, Youngstown. (That’s us.) 

Henrik Martin Mayer, formerly of 
Indianapolis, won first, $150, in water- 
color for a harbor scene Barometer 
Falling. Second, $100, went to Paul 
Samuelson, Springfield, Ohio, for Man- 
sion Doorway, and $50 third to Robert 
D. King, Delaware, Ohio, for an ab- 
stract, Flight. Joseph Young and Law- 
rence Rabbitt won honorable mentions. 

For the best painting of flowers, Mar- 
ion Cox, Salem, Ohio; took first, and 
Irene Gayas Jungwirth, East Lansing, 
Mich., second. Awards to artists living 
within a radius of 25 miles from Youngs- 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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Still Life With Nude: RoBert BRACKMAN. A typical and widely 
known example of the artist’s brush just acquired by the Davenport 
Municipal Art Gallery, Iowa, from Grand Central Art Galleries 


Dyspeptic Dictionary of Aesthetic Dialectics 


By Ben Wolf 


Artist: A term frequently misused by 
critics. 

Beautiful: An adjective now almost 
obsolete. 

Charlatan: Someone else. 

Dialectics: Double-talk designed to 
aid and abet ignorance. 

Escapist: A rebel trying conservative 
doors in an attempt to get back in 
where it’s warm. 

Frame: A border surrounding a self- 
betrayal. 

Guilds: Obsolete medieval art organ- 
izations, which foolishly demanded that 
their practising members be able to 
identify their tools by name—in ex- 
treme cases, be qualified to use them. 

Honors: Medals, publicity, etc., upon 
which the artist is expected to dine and 
fatten. 

Injustice: A rejection slip. 

Jury: A group of condemned men. 

Knowledge: Tuition fee required by 
the university of validity. 

Limb: Place upon which critics fre- 
quently find themselves. 

Metier: Static victory. 

Nice: Indicates precision in mechani- 
cal drawing—condecension in fine arts. 

Oil: Lubricant often used to promote 
sales of paintings. 

Paint: Something frequently should 
better have stayed tubed. 

Quixotic: Any painter who doesn’t 
marry someone capable of earning a 
living. 
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Realist: An academic escapist. 

Surrealist: A painter who has made 
a profession of being a-freud. 

Temperament: An artist’s excuse to 
his wife for being difficult to live with. 

Underpainting: First mistakes by the 
artist which he has covered for subse- 
quent generations of restorers and schol- 
ars to uncover. 

Varnish: A shiny, transparent coat 
which painters have perennially hoped 
would hide their deficiencies and which 
rarely have. 

Watercolor: 
generally lost. 

X: The unknown which differentiates, 
for example, between an aesthetic soap- 
box orator and Kaethe Kollwitz. 

Youth: Early period in an artist’s life 
when he becomes .a member of an aes- 
thetic revolution, destined later to be- 
come an academy. 

Zany: See charlatan. 


A race against time— 


Rosenberg Fellowship, 1949 


Applications are being accepted for 
the 1949 Abraham Rosenberg Fellow- 
ship, according to an announcement 
from the San Francisco Art Associa- 
tion. This $1,500 fellowship, intended 
primarily for study abroad, is open to 
mature painters and sculptors who have 
attended the California School of Fine 
Arts. Applications may be obtained 
from Miss Nealie Sullivan, Executive 
Secretary, 800 Chestnut Street, San 
Francisco. Closing date Feb. 14. 


Man of Sorrons 


By C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco:—Wealth of the Art Insti- 
tute’s print department is brought into 
evidence again in a superb exhibition 
starting the New Year, “The Woodcut 
Through Six Centuries.” 


There are 59 pictures, mostly in black 
and white, a few in color, every one 
a choice example, starting with a unique 
Man of Sorrows [see October 1 Arr 
DicEestT] dated about 1460, and continu- 
ing until today. 

Man of Sorrows, a nude Jesus flecked 
with blood, underwent symbolically in 
1945 a horror that all but matched the 
tragedy of nearly 2,000 years ago. It 
was owned by a collector in the Pad- 
dington district of London. One day 
his house was bombed, reduced to rub- 
ble and the collector and all his family 
killed. In the ruins was found the 
woodcut in its frame, intact and un- 
damaged. Man of Sorrows thus ac- 
quired a new tradition, its blood flecks 
now having a double connotation. 

The picture was salvaged by the Brit- 
ish War Damage Insurance, passed in- 
to the hands of a firm of art dealers, 
from whom it was acquired for the 
Art Institute of Chicago by Carl O. 
Schniewind, the museum’s curator of 
prints. It is the only known impres- 
sion in existence of this woodcut. 

Starting with Man of Sorrows, by an 
unknown German artist illustrating the 
Mass of St. Gregory, the Art Institute’s 
exhibition, particularly rich in German 
prints, comes down through Cranach, 
Diirer and Holbein, to such artists of 
this century as Emile Nolde, Karl 
Schmidt-Rottluff and Ernst Kirchner. 

It’s an international show, however, 
embracing, among others, such masters 
as Edvard Munch, the Norwegian, and 
Paul Gauguin and Felix Valloton, 
Frenchmen, who had much to do with 
the revival currently of the woodcut. 
Munch, singularly, enthusiastically ac- 
cepted by the Germans, was to pave 
the way for the rescue of German 
painters from the hypnotic spell of 
French Impressionism, 


* * * 


Taking a quick backward glance over 
the calendar year of 1948, just closed, 
two acquisitions of the Art Institute 
are outstanding. 


One is Portrait of the Artist’s Mother 
by Adolphe Monticelli and the other is 
Madame Cézanne in a Yellow Chair by 
Paul Cézanne. Personally, I prefer 
Monticelli’s “Mother.” She sits some- 
where between Whistler’s “Mother,” 
owned by the Louvre, still vividly re- 
membered in Chicago as bright star in 
the crown of the Art Institute’s world’s 
fair show in 1933, and George Bellows’s 
“Mother,” owned by the Institute. 


Mme. Monticelli has something of 
the haughty aristocracy of Mrs. Whist- 
ler, but with a more homely touch of 
humanity that makes her a cousin of 
Mrs. Bellows. Mme. Cézanne has the 
solemn, stolid personality or lack of 
“personality” of her distinguished hus- 
band, who haughtily scorned sentimen- 
tality, I think Mme, Cézanne will never 
adorn a postage stamp for general cir- 
culation, as did Whistler’s “Mother.” 


The Art Digest 
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Missouri Annual 


FRANKLIN WATKINS came from Phila- 
delphia and Assistant Director Otto 
Wittman, Jr., from Toledo to judge the 
8th Annual Missouri Exhibition, now 
on view at the City Art Museum, First, 
they selected 214 oils, watercolors, 
sculptures, prints, drawings and craft 
pieces for exhibition from some 800 
submissions, then they designated such 
prizes aS were not awarded by donors. 

W. Barker received the $200 City Art 
Museum purchase prize for his oil, 
Earth Receiving the Dead. The $250 
Morton May purchase prize and a $100 
anonymous award, donor selected, went 
to A. C. Albers for The Four Seasons 
and to James Green for Old Yard, both 
oils. Awards of $25 given by the Junior 
League, the Monday Club and Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, went to oils, 
School at, Red Gulch by John R. Thom- 
as, Unloading Fish by Joan Shultz, and 
Woman with Book by Betty Vollmer. 
The College Club and Putzel graphic 
awards went to a wood engraving by 
Charles Quest and to a color woodcut 
by Worden Day. Howard McConeghey, 
Siegfried Reinhardt, Will Freund, Fred 
Conway, David Payne and Clark Fitz- 
Gerald. 

After closing in St. Louis on Janu- 
ary 3, the show will go to the Spring- 
field Art Museum, co-sponsor of the 
Annual, from January 9 to February 8. 


Three Cities 


_ AN EXHIBITION of paintings of Three 
Great Cities—Paris, London and New 
York—at the galleries of French and 
Company, arranged by Marie Sterner, 
comprises watercolors and oil painting. 
The whole showing possesses a fresh- 
ness and verve that might not be an- 
ticipated in the familiarity of the sub- 
ject matter for the contributing artists 
have translated their reactions in dis- 
tinctly individual expressions. 

Paris is the most largely represented. 
In a group of watercolors by De Neyrac, 
graceful, spirited and penetrating to the 
heart of Paris’ life, not only such vivid 
scenes as Grand Prix Longchamps are 
depicted, but the familiar, or once fa- 
miliar, figures of Paris streets. The let- 
ter carrier, the readers in the arches 
of the Odeon, the doorman at Maxim’s, 
the frantic, little traffic officer, the 
pompous gendarme, and the magnifi- 
cently arrayed Le Garde Republican, 
recalling the imposing array of these 
impressive figures on the stairway of 
the Opera on gala nights, are all vivid- 
ly characterized. 

London is not so variously presented, 
yet effectively, in Lintott’s Wimbledon 
Common, a prosaic little spot imagina- 
tively envisaged, in his seizure of the 
majesty of St. Paul’s; in Legrand’s fus- 
ing of light and color in The Thames; 
in Monet’s wraith-like Waterloo Bridge. 

Some of New York’s many faceted as- 
pects are depicted in Robert Hallowell’s 
Snowbound Battery, the dense compact- 
ness of the piled up buildings forming 
an unusual conception. Serge Soudekin’s 
New York Fantasy with its fluttering 
angelic forms above canyon streets and 
lofty buildings; Anna Meltzer’s render- 
ing of Radio City and Lintott’s poetic 
Vanderbilt Hotel Window are some of 
the arresting items. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Moon Magic: RutH Ray 


Moonlight and Horses Beyond Realism 


PAINTINGS BY RUTH Ray, at the Fer- 
argil Galleries, are still concerned with 
horses and the marvels of undersea 
treasures, as well as a new vein of 
Navajo subjects. The important news 
about this showing is not, however, its 
subject matter, but that in much of 
the work the artist has abandoned her 
slick, if skillful, handling and the once 
high polish of surfaces. 

The foreword of the catalogue takes 
exception to the label surrealist for 


Last month the Santa Barbara Museum 
presented an exhibition consisting of 
40 paintings and sculptures by ten art- 
ists working in the vicinity. As the first 
in a series of experiments, Director 
Donald Bear chose work by Rico Lebrun, 
Wright Ludington, Clarence Hinckle, 
Francesco di Cocco, Goode Davis, Ren- 
zo Fenci, Douglass Parshall, Joseph 
Knowles, Standish Backus, Jr. and 
Channing Peake for an exhibition “de- 
signed to form contrasts and yet com- 
bine to make a thoroughly congenial 
group showing.” Most newsworthy con- 
tributor was Ludington, the famous 
collector, whose own Upturned Redwood 
Roots is reproduced below. Each of his 
paintings, according to Bear, “though 
highly decorative and done in crisp 
pattern, often sharp silhouette, has au- 
thentic mood of --lace.” 





this artist, yet in its proper sense of 
beyond realism, Miss Ray, certainly, 
qualifies, for much of her work exists 
in a never-never land, where the pos- 
sible and impossible meet pleasantly 
on equal terms. Moon Magic, a canvas 
showing a white and a black horse per- 
forming a stately figure of a dance in 
a world of cold moonlight and silvery 
clouds is certainly not of this world. 
Who would deny its charm under any 
title? 

The Coral Tree, spreading its cal- 
careous growth symmetrically, might 
be taken for a natural phenomenon, 
were it not for the Liliputian figures 
that clamber about it under the spell 
of moonlight playing on ebbing tide 
and rosy sand. It is magic, of course, 
made convincing through the artist’s 
power to embody her imaginations in 
concrete forms. (Until Jan. 15.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Sculptures and Abstracts 


Under the heading Abstract Oils and 
Sculptures, the National Society of Wo- 
men Artists is having a members’ show 
coincidental with its display of French. 
graphics. Sculpture is by far the most 
noteworthy in this group. Helena Simk- 
hovitch has a fine head; figures by 
Elizabeth Model and Clara Fasano are 
each meritorious in stone and wood re- 
spectively. Among the abstracts, there 
is thoughtful stylized design in Fritzie 
Abadi’s Autumn Landscape. Hilda Katz 
in Figure in Space and Light uses color 
effectively in an unusual conception, 
and Ruth Ray in Sea Change is Dali- 
esque in her most mannered manner. 
(Until Jan. 8.)—M. L. 


Eve Peri at Art Alliance 


The Art Alliance is introducing a 
new art personality—Eve Peri—who so 
cuts, composes and embroiders bits of 
fabric that they create abstract designs 
in the spirit of Miro, Picasso, et al, sub- 
stituting the needle for the brush, and: 
projecting in modern art idiom the art- 
ist’s own ancestral New England en- 
thusiasm for quilting bees.—D. D. 
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West. Wildwood: WALTER STUEMPFIG 


Modern Art Not Divorced From Modern Life 


“THE ART OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
has no collective style, not because it 
has divorced itself from contemporary 
society but because it is part of it. 1t 
is obvious that the dilemma of our 
time cannot be solved by a denial of 
experimentation whether by directive 
or by pressure. It can be solved only by 
an order which reconciles the freedom 
of the individual with the welfare of 
society and replaces yesterday’s image 
of one unified civilization by a pattern 
in which many elements, while retain- 
ing their own individual qualities, join 
to form a new entity. 

“To expect a diversified society to 
produce a uniform, universally under- 
stood art is a measure of our true fear 
of facing the results of our own ad- 
vances. The perfecting of this new order 
would unquestionably tax our abilities 
to the very limit, but would give us a 
society enriched beyond belief by the 
full development of the individual for 
the sake of the whole. I believe a good 


name for such a society in democracy, 
and I also believe that modern art in 
its infinite variety and ceaseless ex- 
ploration is its foremost symbol.” 

These important observations, first 
spoken by Rene d’Harnoncourt at the 
last Annual Meeting of the American 
Federation of Arts and later published 
in the Magazine of Art, were very much 
in the mind of Dr. Jermayne MacAgy 
in selecting the paintings invited to the 
3rd Annual Exhibition, now at the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor. 
The keynote of the show is variety, 
plus, of course, the quality which has 
already made this very young Annual 
an important one. 

For contrasts, Dr. MacAgy cites a 
poignant figure study by Raphael Soyer, 
haunting preoccupation with solitude in 
landscapes by John Atherton and Leonid, 
neo-romanticism in Berman’s_ pock- 
marked Los Angelitos and the more 
architectural canvas in which Kay Sage 
“presents a realm of painful longing 


The Progenitors: CHARLES Howarpb. Purchased by California Palace 


with clinical impersonality”; the varied 
surrealism of Dorothea Tanning, Charles 
Rain, Max Ernst and Kurt Seligmann, 
and the equally divergent abstractions 
of Crawford and Pereira. 

There were two important changes in 
procedure this year—the juried section 
of the show was confined to artists liv- 
ing in the San Francisco Bay region, 
and, instead of the $2,500 in cash awards 
offered heretofore, $5,000 was author- 
ized for purchases. The museum is now 
richer by four fine modern canvases, 
selected from the 13 recommended by 
the jury: the atmospheric West Wild- 
wood by Walter Stuempfig, Ben Shahn’s 
urban Ohio Magic, The Progenitors by 
Californian Charles Howard and From 
One Night to the Other by Yves Tanguy 
—all strong, personal statements. 

The jury, made up of critics Alfred 
Frankenstein, Alexander Fried and 
Kenneth Ross, and directors Donald 
Bear and Richard Freeman, also rec- 
ommended Moon Forms by Baziotes, 
Magician’s Totem by Dorr Bothwell, 
Mexican Park by Copeland Burg, Soli- 
tudes by Guglielmi, Singing and Mend- 
ing by Gwathmey, Queen of Clubs by 
Knaths, Magician by Jack Levine, Rot- 
ting on the Shore by Kuniyoshi and 
My Dream Play Boat by Raymond Tom. 
(Until Jan. 16.) 


Worth Watching 


A LONG-RANGE PLAN for international 
relations in the creative arts on a mon- 
umental scale is in the planning. It is 
a ten-year dream come at last to the 
organizing stage, dreamed up by Carle- 
ton Smith, consultant of many business 
houses and labor unions, author of Our 
World After Hitler, once correspondent 
for the New York Herald Tribune, pres- 
ident of Carleton Smith Associates and 
social—as well as business—leader. The 
name of the new organization is the 
National Arts Foundation. 

Plans were approved by the trustees 
to establish an Institute for Creative 
Work in the Arts, where recognized 
artists may pursue their work, entirely 
independent of any other activity; to 
complete arrangements for an exhibi- 
tion of Swedish folk-craft in America; 
to bring original paintings into every 
home and to continue research in how 
art can be more important in the lives 
of the American people. 

Through every public relations source, 
such as interchange of art from other 
countries in music, drama, sculpture, 
literature and the visual arts, the 
Foundation will seek to build a gigantic 
venture to make this country the cul- 
tural center it could well become in the 
eyes of Europe. “It may take a hundred 
years,” said a spokesman for the Foun- 
dation, “to break down the frustration 
in this country caused by mechanization 
and standardization in art concepts. In- 
dividuality will be stressed and encour- 
aged in every possible medium of com- 
munication — radio, television, broad- 
casting in every way. Already the Voice 
of America has a program and various 
national magazines will write for us.” 
- . . Sounds, all in all, like a project 
worth watching.—M. L. 


Newman Goes to Mexico 


Joseph Newman is leaving for a Mex- 
ican trip for new material, and plans 
to show his pictures when he returns. 
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Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES:—Thirty drawings, se- 
lected from 400 which Rico Lebrun has 
made as studies for intended paintings 
relative to the Crucifixion of Christ, 
are on view at the Modern Institute of 
Art, Beverly Hills, through Jan. 9. 
Their shock power is enormous and im- 
mediately inspired a first class critical 
divergence here. Kenneth Ross, in the 
Daily News, wrote that the series of 
paintings for which these drawings are 
preparation “may well prove to be one 
of the most important works of our 
time.” The drawings “are not light en- 
tertainment,” he warned. The exhibi- 
tion “is at first a very disturbing and 
even unpleasant spectacle for eyes ac- 
customed to traditional interpretations 
... but there is an ever increasing and 
rewarding emotional impact.” 

Your correspondent agrees that the 
drawings are disturbing and unpleasant, 
but finds the emotional impact far from 
rewarding. He feels strongly that the 
theme of the Crucifixion is the wrong 
one for an artist of Lebrun’s gifts and 
temperament, 

Lebrun is a virtuoso among drafts- 
men who has left behind a brilliant neo- 
baroque type of figure drawing to fol- 
low Picasso in the sort of brutal, dy- 
namic line drawing Picasso used in 
many of the studies for ‘Guernica.” 
When treating subjects with no par- 
ticular human association, one was free 
to enjoy Lebrun’s mastery of his me- 
dium. But when he treats the wit- 
nesses to the Crucifixion in terms of 
sheer inhuman power, deforms Mary 
Magdalene to a disgusting hag and 
gives us “Crying Mary” with two 
mouths, each emphasizing merely ani- 
mal rage without a sign of human grief, 
the whole affair takes on a coldly bom- 
bastic character for this observer. 

A statement written by Lebrun only 
intensifies my feeling about the work. 
It reads, in part: “If I could (as a spec- 
tator) have stopped the event of the 
Crucifixion with a single word, that 
word would have been the greatest 
symbol drawing in the world.” To your 
correspondent that sounds like the man 
who would be God. And an outburst of 
rage scribbled on one of the drawings 
does not suggest the humility with 
which any artist might be expected to 
approach this most tragic subject. 

* * * 


Man Ray has unveiled a series of re- 
cent paintings, which he calls “Shakes- 
pearean Equations,” at the Copley Gal- 
leries, Beverly Hills, where they are 
neighbored by earlier paintings repatri- 
ated from his Paris studio. 

At 58 Ray has lost none of his imp- 
ish, Dadaistic delight in epatant les 
bourgeois. His subjects are mathemati- 
cal solids which are gathering dust in 
a museum in Paris. They show what 
algebra looks like in solid form. Man 
Ray painted them as so much still life, 
changing them a bit to suit his taste, 
sometimes adding fruit or butterflies 
or something else from organic life. 
“But they are NOT abstract paint- 
ings,” he insists. “I am not an abstrac- 
tionist.” The colors are nice, the craft 
looks good and they are interesting to 
those who care. 
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Girl With Owl: BENTON SPRUANCE 


A Painter Emerges from a Printmaker 


BENTON SPRUANCE has long been known 
for his lithographs. Way back in Phila- 
delphia, when he first started print- 
making, it was evident Ben Spruance 
had a painter’s approach. His prints 
have won honors mainly because they 
are the creative product of an artist of 
integrity and growth; the color litho- 
graphs invariably show the color sen- 
sibility of a painter; black and whites 
have a consistent depth. Now in his 
first one-man show of paintings at the 
Rehn Galleries, the mature painter has 
emerged. 


There is something sane and solid 
about these paintings, dependable in 
the sense that there is no lack of feel- 
ing or taste all through the show. Not 
that each canvas is of equal merit. To 
a Dead Child, in tempera, while effec- 
tive with definite design, has a too- 
obvious pattern for lasting interest. 
Girl with Owl and Owl and Thorn- 
bush, on the other hand, have great 
penetration in their warm browns and 
whites. Nancy, a sensitive portrait of a 
Negro girl, is no slight achievement. 
Joy of the Worm is big and strong in 
design, like a fresco. 

The set of Ecclesiastes, both in a lith- 
ographic series and the large oil loaned 
by Dr. and Mrs.- Winslow T. Tompkins, 
has abstract quality as well as literal 
connotations. Spruance does his think- 
ing before he works, for subject, and 
as he goes along, in color. The litho- 
graphs in the smaller gallery are of 


(Havoc in Heaven, one of the latest, 
and Lot’s Wife are examples of rela- 
tive harmony with his painting devel- 
opment), but this first showing of paint- 
ings is so pleasing on the whole, there 
is no doubt they establish Spruance as 
a leading contemporary in the field. 
(Until Jan. 22.) MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 


Satire by Di Gioia 

Frank di Gioia’s exhibition of draw- 
ings at the Milch Galleries reveals a 
gratifying maturity in his work. His 
paintings, with their amusing little fig- 
ures fairly crowding into the canvas 
area, have always displayed his talents 
of satiric comment and verve of ex- 
pression; these gifts happily remain in 
the drawings. But in them, Di-Gioia has 
stopped heaping up his material in con- 
gested detail for larger forms and more 
simplified designs. A few of the papers 
follow his previous work in their “busy” 
overstatements, but they are in a de- 
cided minority. 

These drawings carried out in crayon 
touched up with washes, occasionally in 
pure outlines of ink, possess «lan of 
movement and witty content, the color 
used skillfully to heighten the motives. 
Accordion Player, with its band of danc- 
ing children is so vivid that one almost 
hears the gay tune. Two more serious 
works, Mother and Child, tender but 
not saccharine, and Young Fisherman, 
a solidly built figure endowed with an 
insolent air of self-satisfaction, are out- 


no less interest than the paintingsstanding. (Until Jan. 8.)—M. B. 
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The Pianist Gourevitch: SoRINE St. Francis: GIGLIo DANTE The Drummer: YULI BLUMBERG 
At Knoedler’s : At Betty Parsons At A.C. A. Gallery 


Alley Dwelling, Washington: DouGLas BROWN The Magic Flutist: Luis MARTINEZ-PEDRO 
On View at Babcock Gallery At Perls Gallery 


The Professor: ORONZIO MALDARELLI Esplanade: Rocer C. HOo.tT 
At Clay Club Center (see page 10) On View at Contemporary Arts 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


Modern Cuban 


The ferocity of the jungle combines 
with the sophistication of Paris studios 
to form the style of Cuban Luis Mar- 
tinez-Pedro, who is showing recent 
paintings at the Perls Galleries. More 
in the vein of traditional European 
modernism than were the artist’s draw- 
ings, shown earlier and separately at 
the gallery, these gouache paintings 
exploit brilliant color with ease and 
subtlety in a handsome use of a me- 
dium that has often appeared dull and 
lustreless in other hands. 

Subject matter is exotic, whether it 
be the flaming blooms of a tropic clime 
or sorcerers who dwell in even more 
fanciful lands, but it is varied enough 
to range from simple still life studies 
to complex figure compositions. The 
fierce fantasy is harmonious with the 
treatment so that the pictures share 
the authenticity of an imagination ex- 
ploring a different but not alien art. 
Outstanding in the large exhibition are 
The Musicians, a favored subject of 
the Paris school that manages to at- 
tain originality; Paradise Flowers and 
The Magic Flutist. (On view until Jan. 
29. See reproduction.)—J. K. R. 


A European Bostonian 


Rich imagination and a flare for buoy- 
ant color sounded the keynote of Giglio 
Dante’s comprehensive exhibition last 
fortnight at the Betty Parsons Gallery. 
The 20 paintings (oils, gouaches and 
graffito) of pseudo-classical nudes and 
gaily exaggerated abstractions of ani- 
mals revealed a keen originality and 
readiness to experiment. 

Dante (Roman-born Bostonian) was 
at one time a dancer and stage designer, 
and apparently this theatrical experi- 
ence has influenced his ability to pro- 
duce vital rhythmical line and to ap- 
proach color with an eye towards its 
compositional function. Whether he is 
depicting a sensitive and realistic ballet 
dancer or an abstract impression of 
rather hybrid creatures, Dante’s facil- 
ity in handling numerous mediums and 
superb feeling for intricate and com- 
pact design is evident. Of this latter 
group, we liked especially the provoca- 
tive painting Nocturnal Beasts. Ecce 
Homo clearly exemplifies the artist’s 
skill with graffito, a difficult medium 
which offers unlimited decorative and 
textural possibilities. St. Francis should 
also be noted for its powerful organiza- 
tion and dissonant color accents.—M. S. 


Urban Romanticist 


Romanticist of the city is Roger Holt, 
whose reports on the side streets of 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Sante Fe and other big and little towns 
of the country comprise his show of 
recent painting at Contemporary Arts. 
Even the gloomiest sections of town 
assume a dramatic air when brushed 
by Holt, for his palette is dark but 
glowing with rich color, handled ap- 
preciatively. Clean draughtsmanship, 
restrained use of linear emphasis, feel- 
ing for pigment and vigorous but subtle 
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treatment of compositions that might 
be banal in other hands mark his work. 
Among the best paintings, in a show 
that is limited in subject but rich in 
variation, are Playground; Demaine 
Street and Fennuille Meadows. (Until 
Jan. 21.)—J.K.R. 


Yuli Blumberg, Expressionist 


The recent works of Yuli Blumberg, 
early German expressionist who at one 
time exhibited with Kokoshka and 
Lehmbruck in Berlin, are now on view 
at the A.C.A. Gallery. Her 21 oils (land- 
scapes and figure compositions) carry 
on the tradition of the German School 
but reveal a curious lack of direction 
and consistency. Miss Blumberg is a 
competent painter, and when her paint- 
ings succeed they are excellent, but 
some of her recent canvases are pain- 
fully confused in organization and make 
it difficult to believe that the exhibi- 
tion was executed by a single artist. 
We found the rich figure compositions 
the most satisfying with their strong 
design and compassionate approach. Of 
this group, The Drummer is especially 
notable. We also liked the highly ex- 
pressive small canvas The Jew. (Thru 
Jan. 15.)—M. S. 


. Ambition and Growth 


“IT have tried to express the dignity 
of man in a chaotic world.” The paint- 
ings of Peter Cohen go quite a way 
along the road to such expression. Al- 
though the deep sense of pain which 
pervades many of these ambitious can- 
vases sometimes limits’ their objectivity 
as paintings, there is no doubt of the 
growth of this young artist as he pro- 
ceeds. Of all his work at the Ward 
Eggleston Galleries, The Steel seems to 
me most interesting, although it is cer- 
tainly not placed in importance with 
the rest. It has, however, by its very 
detachment from sentiment or heroics, 
the same tortured aspect Cohen strives 
to achieve in his figure compositions, 
and is therefore more telling without 
the accent on facial expression and pose 
which tend to heavy-handedness in such 
more literal conceptions as The Death 
Watch. (Until Jan. 1.)—M. L. 


Fanciful Realist 


A fanciful realist who arranges his 
compositions with the selective care of 
an abstractionist perhaps best describes 
Douglas Brown, who is showing a new 
group of watercolors at the Babcock 
Gallery. From a voodoo scene in Haiti 
to an alleyway in Washington, a quiet 
New England cemetery to an industrial 
abstraction, Brown paints his subjects 
with a vision that is fresh and a palette 
that is crisp. Outstanding are The Loco- 
motive God, an imaginary portrait that 
is strong and free from obvious whimsy; 
the wry Birthplace of a Hero and the 
soundly-organized Winter Sunlight. (On 
view from Jan. 3 to 15.)—J.K.R. 


Pastels by a Newcomer 


Oscar Ember, who gave his first ex- 
hibition in Budapest thirty years ago, 
is showing a number of recent pastels 


at the Barbizon-Plaza Galleries. If you 
remember the Clavilux in the twenties, 
that organ-like instrument which play- 
ed muted colors on a screen, you have 
some idea of the notes of color and 
changing lights which permeate the 
compositions on view. Romantic sensi- 
bility, sometimes over-sensibility, fig- 
ures throughout. Landscapes, for in- 
stance, seem almost Wagnerian, such as 
Gloaming and The Coming of Autumn. 
There is a touch of the ponderous in 
these woodland scenes, but the baton 
lifts on the final notes. They are, for 
their realistic content, full of heart 
and the pleasure of the medium. (Until 
Jan. 15.)—M. L. 


Portraits by Sorine 


Savely Sorine, whose portraits were 
on view at the Knoedler Galleries, is 
so accomplished a technician that it is 
not surprising that he has painted so 
many distinguished people. The star 
performance of this group was, of 
course, The Princess Elizabeth. It will 
be recalled that a few years ago So- 
rine executed a portrait of her mother, 
the Queen. All his feminine portraiture 
has the perfection of waxworks, dazzling 
complexions, graceful poses and suavity 
of presentment. 

But in the Knoedler showing, it was 
the masculine portraits that made im- 
pression. In them he has penetrated be- 
neath the mask of feature and disclosed 
much of the hidden secret of person- 
ality that lies beneath. The naturalness. 
of pose does not suggest studio arrange- 
ment, but the bodily gesture that men- 
tal habit has developed. 

In Alexander Benois, the physical 
weight of the powerful body seems to 
be a counterpoise to the intellectual 
strength that is evidenced in his pene- 
trating, upward look. The Pianist Gou- 
revitch, so casually seated as he looks 
up from a sheet of music, comes alive 
with astonishing vitality in view of his 
frail form, the heavy, doomed head 
supported by an incredibly thin neck. 
This is the sort of portraiture that re- 
veals the elusive quality of the real, 
inner man.—M. B. : 


Bella Shalist Debut 


Bella Shalist, holding her first solo 
exhibition at the Binet Gallery from 
Jan. 4 to 24, offers a wide range of 
subject matter, embracing still life, 
landscape, figure composition and even 
a portrait. In all, the gentleness of her 
approach is seen but she is most suc- 
cessful with misty landscape depiction, 
in which her sensitive style shows off 
to advantage, as in the romantic Boats 
in Mist and View of Pigeon Cove and 
the graceful Trees in the Wind, noted 
for fresh rendering.—J. K. R. 


Simplicity by Weingarten 


Hilde Weingarten, German-borm 
painter, is having her first one-man 
show at the Carlebach Gallery, These 
sensitive oils display Miss Weingarten’s. 
concern with homely simplified subjects. 
Groups of children, houses and flowers 
are tenderly rendered in subtle half- 
tones and broken patterns. We liked es- 
pecially the muted colors and severe: 
organization of Still Life at the Win- 
dow. Victim of Circumstance is also a 
highly expressive and satisfying paint- 
ing. (Jan. 3-15.)—M. S. 
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On My Rounds 


By Margaret Lowengrund 


Berlin masterpieces are still setting 
records in attendance. The largest crowd 
ever drawn by a single event at the 
Minneapolis Institute of Art numbered 
108,208 in November. Now out of the 
roaring west comes director Thomas C. 
Colt, Jr. He reports the Saltmine mas- 
terpieces took the CIO off the front 
page in Portland, Oregon, where he 
runs the Art Museum... . Lines of visi- 
tors to the show, which is now only a 
percentage of its former self when the 
paintings were on view in New York’s 
Metropolitan, stood in the rain all week 
daily after the opening. In eight days 
65,000 saw the show. 


* * * 


At the Art Students League, Hale and 
Farewell should be the title of a short 
tribute to that institution’s attraction 
for Robert Beverly Hale, recent ap- 
pointee to the American Wing of the 
venerable Metropolitan. It may be his 
Yankee reluctance to change, but since 
his acceptance of duties in the new 
department to go into active effect the 
first of the year, Mr. Hale has paid 
only a single visit to the museum, and 
quickly returned to the fold of the 
League. He admits to an affection for 
the drafty old staircase which he will 
continue to ascend as long as his teach- 
ing job continues at the League, and 
he claims that will be indefinitely. 

Also present at a round table lunch- 
eon, at which there was no appreciable 
discussion, John D. Morse, director of 
Art League publications, mentioned an 
incident worth recording in the case of 
William Earle, student, who turned 
down an interview with the Hearst 
Syndicate; Earle has been giving paint- 
ing instruction to Mrs. Winthrop (Bo- 
Bo) Rockefeller, but refused all pub- 
licity, including reprints in 53 papers. 

. Stewart Klonis, Director, is plan- 
ning to depart from the League for a 
few weeks, sun-tanning in Florida on 
a well-earned vacation. .. . Emily Ge- 
nauer of the World-Tele., also present 
at the luncheon, was stocked with news 
of the Milwaukee convention, but not 
in a discussing mood, so a good meal 
was enjoyed by all. 

* * * 


Max Beckmann as guest of honor 
presented an occasion for an Artists 
Equity get-together “to greet a new 
citizen and a new Equity member” last 
Thursday in the Crystal Room of the 
Hotel Plaza. . . . The rugged individu- 
alist, Frank Lloyd Wright, has been 
chosen to receive the gold medal of the 
American Institute of Architects, high- 
est honor of the organization, although 
he is not a member; his work has been 
termed in the U.S.A., “the new school 
of the Middle West,” and in Europe, 
“the American expression in architec- 
ture.” ... Dumont Television requested 
four prints from the present French 
Women Graphics show now at the Ar- 
gent on the occasion of an interview 
over Women’s Hour with Colette Rob- 
erts and Ann Cole Phillips. ... More art 
programs on television are about to 
bloom, very close to home. 

* * * 


Jean Cocteau, “sort of a timeless duf- 


fer,” turned up in N.Y.C. this week 
and was interviewed by an old friend. 
Re films, he likes Orson Welles’ Mac- 
beth better than Olivier’s Hamlet which 
he saw at the Lido; re art, Cocteau pre- 
fers the scene in Hamlet where Olivier 
is strangling mama. 
cg * aK 

Graciousness seldom equalled was ex- 
tended to me on a sketching mission to 
Virginia Hot Springs last week. ... Fay 
Ingalls, host and president of the fa- 
mous Homestead, proved he knows his 
artists as well as his horde of wealthy 
guests at the 17,000-acre spa in the 
heart of Virginia, where the Cabots 
speak only to the Lowells and artists 
seldom penetrate. In the course of a 
drive to point out certain highlights in 
his latest book, he remarked, “I do 
want to show you the Gauguin carv- 
ings on that doorway,” and later, “Wait 
until you see the interior of that church; 
it looks like a Rockwell Kent.” .. . The 
Gauguin carvings, it turned out, were 
made by inmates of the old gaol a 
century before .. . but the spirit is there. 

* a ok 


In a restaurant just off 57th Street 
the other night the question came up 
as to how well Picasso may be known 
to the average American. One of the 
diners contended that outside of the art 
world his name would mean nothing. 
Another, differing with him, said, “Let’s 
put it to the waitress.” When asked if 
she had ever heard of Picasso, the 
waitress briskly replied, “No, what is 
7?” 

* * oE 

Everybody’s wondering why Jean Du- 
buffet started painting again. Long ago 
he gave it up because he was bored. 
“Art must be somewhat funny and 
somewhat frightening, but never bor- 
ing,” said he, and went back to the 
wine-merchant business. His credo bore 
fruit. Nothing is now boring about 
Dubuffet even if-his art, revived, is not 
so very funny or even so very fright- 
ening. Something about it, however, 
gets the attention only bestowed upon 
the bizarre and the arresting. . . . Life 
Magazine reviles him in a full-page re- 
production which speaks volumes of his 
paint, sand and dirt technique; Decem- 
ber Harper’s Bazaar is kinder, quoting 
Dubuffet replying to his many adverse 
critics, “Let’s be friends, anyway.” 


GIFT ART JtN't 

JAN. 15 
Small oils, watercolors, gouaches, pas- 
tels and drawings—unforgetable gifts. 
There will be a large selection, ar- 
ranged in stacks which you may rum- 


mage through yourself. All by the 
excellent artists of the Luyber group: 


Semuel Adler 
Dorothy Andrews 
Revington Arthur 
Morris Blackburn 
Lamar Dodd 
Frederic Hicks 


Marion Junkin 
Leon Karp 

Ward Lockwood 
Nicolas Mordvinoff 
Saul Schary 
Victor Tischler 
and others 


WATCH FOR 


LAMAR DODD 


EXHIBITION — JANUARY 18-29 


LUYBER - 112 E.57 


OPEN SUNDAYS 2-5 P.M. 
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ART BOOK LIBRARY 


By JUDITH K. REED 


Great Dutchmen 


“Rembrandt” by Jakob Rosenberg. 1948. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
2 vols. boxed, Vol. 1, 263 pp. of text; 
vol. 2, 281 plates. 


“Jan Vermeer van Delft” by A. B. De 
Vries. 1948. New York: B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd. 111 pp. of text and 73 reproduc- 
tions in color and black and white. $10. 


Seventeenth century Dutch painting, 
a phenomenon in the history of art, 
produced two giants who rose above the 
considerably high level of their times 
to rank with the painting immortals. 
The products of a singular develop- 
ment in time and space, they are never- 
theless widely-separated in personality 
as in their work, which represents two 
poles of a single culmination, each su- 
perb in its way. 

For that reason these two new im- 
portant books make especially good 
joint reading study, although each 
treats comprehensively of a single sub- 
ject, Rembrandt and Vermeer. 

As in the world of letters, Shakes- 
peare, who died a little more than a 
decade after Rembrandt’s birth, tow- 
ers above all other writers, so Rem- 
brandt seems in the world of Western 
art to reach higher than all other paint- 
ers in his probing understanding of 
man. Like the plays of Shakespeare, 
too, the portraits by Rembrandt (which, 
numbering 400, comprise two-thirds of 
his painting activity) seem to say all 
that can be said of the passions of men, 
expressing them in lusty terms of 
drama and poetry. It is a humanitarian 
world that Rembrandt’s art illumines 
—a world of ordinary men and women 
living their destiny on earth, as well 
as the pageant of their conviction in 
a spiritual world of God. 

No greater contrast to such a painter 
could be found than in Rembrandt’s 
own compatriot and successor, Vermeer, 
who was born some thirty years later. 
For just as Rembrandt’s dominating 
interest was the mastery of man, Ver- 
meer was a_ painters’ painter who 
found all the truth and beauty he 
needed outside of man—in the exquisite 
harmony of form and color—whether 
discovered in the gleaming flesh of a 
young girl wearing a turban or in the 
glowing interior of a middle-class home. 

Jakob Rosenberg’s Rembrandt is a 
monumental work that does justice to 
its scope. Unlike most scholarly works 
that aim to distill the knowledge of 
long, laborious research and trained ap- 
preciation into an ambitious volume, 
this one is written with a modesty that 
matches the insight of the author. De- 
Spite its justifiably authoritative tone, 
this book should make as interesting 
reading for the layman as for the art 
specialist. 

Divided into two volumes (one de- 
voted to text, the second to reproducing 
281 paintings and graphic works, well 
arranged so that position of the pic- 
tures is placed in relation to the chap- 
ters of the text), the book is divided 
into seven essays on the life of Rem- 
brandt and on his work. Particularly 
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interesting are the last two chapters 
which round out the monograph, as 
well as the section on portraiture which 
naturally covers the self-portraits—60 
paintings, 20 etchings and 10 drawings. 
And in these works, as Rosenberg points 
out, the key to the artist’s work lies, 
as well as the history of its evolution. 

Quite different is the work on Ver- 
meer, written by a young Dutch critic, 
A. B. De Vries. Since the known facts 
of the life of Vermeer are as meagre 
as the dramatic biography of Rembrandt 
is familiar, there is none of the warmth 
of personality and presentation of a 
man through his art and an art through 
the man that characterizes the Rosen- 
berg Rembrandt. The author does sur- 
vey, however, all that is known of Ver- 
meer and includes a list of “documents” 
pertaining to him: the power of attor- 
ney granted him by his mother-in-law, 
the list of objects left at his death, 
and so on. 

Nothing is known of the first 20 
years of Vermeer’s existence and little 
thereafter. From the archives we learn 
that he was chairman of the painters’ 
Guild of St. Luke from 1662-3 and 1670- 
71; that he suffered the usual financial 
difficulties although he received high 
prices for his work; that he acted as 
a part time art dealer and that when 
he died in Delft in 1675, at the age of 
42, he left a widow and eleven children. 
He did not leave any known self-por- 
traits or written records, And since he 
was not known as a teacher with an 
established workshop and pupils, there 
is no help from what might have been 
a good secondary source. 

The bulk of the book, then, falls 
naturally into a discussion of Vermeer 
through a study of his individual pic- 
tures, a study that is often too tech- 
nical for general enjoyment, but one 
that will be read with interest by spe- 
cialized students. 

Deserving special mention is the Ap- 
pendix on “some erroneous or disputed 
attributions and certain falsifications,” 
prepared especially for this English 
edition. (The first edition of the work, 
appeared in the Dutch language in 
1939, before the Van Meegeren forgeries 
were known), Since the author was one 
of the many critics who acclaimed Van 
Meegeren’s Supper at Emmaeus as one 
of Vermeer’s greatest works, his care 
with this section is notable and his con- 
clusions are valuable. 

Speaking of Van Meegeren, the au- 
thor points out that “the discovery of 
these new Vermeers during the occu- 
pation was only known to a small circle 
and a comparison with the masterpieces 
which had been placed in safekeeping 
was out of the question. . . . I would 
even go so far as to say that if the 
German occupation had not produced 
a certain psychosis in people interested 
in works of art, Van Meegeren would 
have been unmasked much sooner. I am 
also convinced that the next genera- 
tion would not have been blind to a 
number of technical mistakes and styl- 
istic inconsistencies which we have seen 
clearly since our eyes have been 
opened.” 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


DECORATORS 
18th & 19th Centuries 
Landscapes, Figure Subjects, 
Flower Paintings, Etc. 


At Lowest London Prices 
Importations Monthly 


Please phone for appointment 
PLaza 9-2923 


CARNEGIE & LEGER, Inc. 


(Sidney Leger, Pres.) 
19 Eest 57th Street, New York City 22 
Out of Town Inquiries Especially Catered to. 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 
Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 


MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


Recent Paintings 


RUTH RAY 


January 3-15 


FERARGIL 


63 E. 57 Street, N. Y. C. 


The Cobbler: Lupwic KNaus 
In Sproul Sale at Parke-Bernet 


Auction Calendar 


January 6, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 


leries: Modern French and American paintings, 
sculptures, property of Walter Pach, Mrs. Jacob 
H. Rand, estate of D. W. Cargill, Great Britain, 
others. French works by Manet, Cezanne, Renoir, 
Bonnard, Pissarro, Monet, Boudin, Degas, Pi- 
Utrillo, Matisse, Van Gogh, 
others. American works in- 
clude A Voice from the Cliffs by Homer, 
Ryder’s Hunter's Rest, paintings by Eakins, 
Luks, Bellows. Mexican works by Tamayo, Si- 
queiros, Izquierdo, Merida, Cantu. Sculptures 
by Rodin, Duchamp-Villon, Brancusi. Now on 
exhibition. 


January 6, 7 and 8, Thursday through Saturday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: English fur- 
niture, silver, porcelains, Tiffany glass, paint- 
ings, from the estate of the late Elizabeth E. 
Wallace Adams, property of Mrs. Walter P. 
Fearon, Mrs. Seth Thomas, Jr., Mrs. M. P. 
Mahin, Louis Comfort, Tiffany Foundation, 
others. Early Georgian small chest of draw- 
ers, formerly in the Leverhulme collection; 
George III mahogany break-front bookcase. 
Cromwellian, Charles II, and James II trifed- 
end spoons and Georgian table silver. Early 
American flatware. English 18th century Wor- 
cester, Bow and Chelsea, Bristol and Liver- 
pool Delft porcelain; also Meissen plates. Brit- 
ish 18th century portraits and sporting sub- 
jects: Portrait of a Lady by Van Ceulen. Old 
and modern etchings. Tiffany favrile glass col- 
lected by Charles Gould and donated to the 
Tiffany Foundation. Now on exhibition. 


January 6, 7 and 9, Thursday through Satur- 
day afternoons. Kende Galleries: French period 
and other furniture, 19th century paintings, 
miniatures, silver, icons, Oriental rugs, tapes- 
tries. Collections of Eva G. Baker, Mrs. Shaw 
Phillips, estate of Byron M. Nester, two Mid- 
West educational institutions et al. Exhibition 
from Jan. 3. 

January 10 and 11, Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: First editions, 
autographs, color plates, French illustrated 
books, Shakespeare folios and other literary 
property, from the collection of the late James 
Banks Reynolds, Seth E. Thomas, Jr., and of 
Arthur W. Lissauer, others. Exhibition from 
Jan. 3. 

January 11 and 12, Tuesday and Wednesday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Chinese art, 
from the estate of the late Dr. Morton S. 
Hahn, two Chinese private collections, others. 
Carved ivory and boxwood netsuke; lacquer 
inro; sword guards in shakudo: snuff bottles 
and smokers articles; 140 lots of carved jades, 
mainly of Ch’ien Lung period; bronze cere- 
monial vessels. Exhibition from Jan. 8. 

January 13, 14 and 15, Thursday through Satur- 
day afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Early 
American furniture, silver, miniatures and deco- 
rations, including Few-Chrystie heirlooms from 
the estates of the late William Few Chrystie, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Harry Koopman, others. Early 
Philadelphia Chippendale, Sheraton, and Hep- 
plewaite examples. Silver by Myer Myers and 
Wm. Thomson. Duncan Phyfe settee and side 
chairs. Georgian wall mirrors. Toby jugs. Au- 
dubon bird prints, many by Havell. Paintings 
by Edward Lamson Henry, Inman, Jarvis, Has- 
sam, Tait, others. Exhibition from Jan. 8. 


January 13, 14 and 15, Thursday through Sat- 
urday afternoons. Kende Galleries: Continental 
silver, gold and silver boxes, silver filagree, 
diamond jewelry, sold for the rehabilitation of 
victims of Nazi action by the International 
Refugee Organization. Exhibition from Jan. 10. 
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January 17 and 18, Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Library of the 
late Joseph A. Padway. Copy of the Nurem- 
berg chronicle (1493); first octavo edition of 
the works of Shakespeare (London, 1709-10); 
Westamacott’s The English Spy, sets of first 
editions of Smollett, Meredith, Thackeray, Sur- 
tees and Stevenson. Kelmscott, Doves, Grab- 
horn and other press publications. Books about 
books and printing; handsomely bound stand- 
ard sets. Exhibition from Jan. 13. 































January 17 and 18, Monday and Tuesday eve- 
nings. Parke-Bernet Galleries: The etched work 
of Whistler and Mary Cassatt, Part I of the 
collection of the late Harris Whittemore. Vir- 


Public Sale January 26 at 8 p.m. 
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tually complete Whistler collection. (Kennedy 
Nos. 1 to 282 with a few exceptions). Most of 
the color prints and a great many of the dry- 
points of Mary Cassatt. Fine examples by Bone, 
Cameron, Degas, Hayden, McBey and Zorn. Ex- 
hibition from Jan. 12. 














January 20, Thursday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: French furniture and decorations be- 
longing to Philip Goodwin. Regence, Louis XV- 
XVI, Directoire and Empire furniture and dec- 
orations. Leedsware and other china; Delft, 
Rhodian and other tiles; Brussels tapestries 
depicting episodes in the life of Cyrus the 
Great (c. 1640); paintings and prints. Ex- 
hibition from Jan. 15. 























January 21 and 22, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: English and 
French furniture and decorations belonging to 
Mrs. H. Mercer Walker with additions from 
Mrs. Dudley Olcott, Miss Erna Leitner, 18th 
century tables, chairs, sofas, bookcases, writing 
tables. Garden furniture and sculpture. Lamps 
and Oriental Lowestoft service; mantel garni- 
ture, bronzes, crystal chandeliers, wall sconces, 
Oriental rugs. Exhibition from Jan. 15. 


January 26, Wednesday evening. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: American and European paintings 
of the 19th century and other schools, col- 
lected by the late Governor William C. Sproul 
of Pennsylvania, others. Works by Ridgway 
Knight, Remington, G. Weiss, Franz von De- 
fregger, Ludwig Knaus, Von Zugel, Schreyer, 
Cachoud, Arthur Tait, Dupre. Von Lenbach, 
Henner. Exhibition from Jan. 22. 
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Including Works by 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 
















RIDGWAY KNIGHT - FREDERIC REMINGTON 
G. WEISS - FRANZ VON DEFREGGER 
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Vermeyen: Portrait of a Man (P-B, Wads- 
worth) Victor Bacchi 
Delacroix: Tiger and Turtles (P-B, Wads- 
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Review of the Year 
[Continued from page 7] 


inson’s Pat Lytel, Tumbler, to Xavier 
Gonzalez’s Portrait of an Artist and to 
Bernard Perlin’s The Street. 

The Pennsylvania Academy’s 143rd 
painting and sculpture annual indicated 
that romanticism may be displacing the 
Abstract Academy. Commented Judith 
Kaye Reed: “After diverse experiments 
" in pursuit of confused objectives, many 
contemporary artists are now settling 
down to a style that, while enriched 
and made more keenly aware of basic 
art problems, has returned to major in- 
terest in people, places and objects 
observed.” Eugene Ludins won the Tem- 
ple Gold Medal with his poetic The 
Valley and Raymond Breinin took the 
Lippincott prize with his romantic study 
of Dr. Jean Piccard. To Alexander Brook 
went the Beck Medal for Young Pian- 
ist, also romantic. Other prizes: Sesnan 
Medal, to Jack Levine’s Apteka; (an 
earlier Corcoran winner) Scheidt prize, 
to Steve Raffo’s La Casa de Dios; Smith 
prize, to Violet Oakley; Howe prize, to 
Vincent Glinsky and Widener Medal to 
H. Lewis Kammerer. 

The Virginia Museum’s Biennial, in- 
stalled with taste and intelligence, pro- 
vided another cross-section of current 
trends, with emphasis divided among 
realism and abstraction, fantasy and ro- 
manticism. The two Payne medals were 
presented to Charles A. Smith for his 
beautiful floral piece, Forever Is Com- 
posed of Nows; and to Henry Varnum 
Poor for his strong figure, The Picture 
Hat. Also honored by purchase was 
Lamar Dodd’s poetic Winter Road. 

The National Academy Annual dem- 
onstrated that conservative painting is 
becoming less traditional, while the 
modern explorers are more and more 
applying craftsmanship to their experi- 
ments. Dramatizing this mingling of 
the left and the right on academic walls 
was the awarding of the Obrig prize to 
John Heliker’s Perilous Night, which 
had drawn attention at the Chicago Art 
Institute’s abstract show the year be- 
fore. 

Making an impressive debut was an- 
other national exhibition, staged by the 
Art Department of the University of 
Illinois, which for many years has been 
hiding its artistic accomplishments 
within regional limits. The department 
has a fast-growing student body of 
1,900, a commensurate number of crea- 
tive artist-teachers, and this exhibition, 
selected by Professors Donovan, Doo- 
little and Hogan, revealed the Univer- 
sity as a healthy competitor to the 
powerful Art Institute of Chicago in 
Mid-west art circles. Also it drew at- 
tention to the fact that today there are 
more than 100 college and university 
art museums in the United States; 
about 25 have their own museum build- 
ings, and many more, now holding regu- 
lar exhibitions, are planning perma- 
nent collections. 


Features and Themes 


During the year the nation’s muse- 
ums presented numerous feature or 
theme exhibitions. Among them, the 
Whitney Museum, now happily divorced 
from its marriage of convenience 
to the Metropolitan Museum, honored 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi with a handsome retro- 
spective, the first living American so 
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honored. Other retrospectives included 
the Henri Matisse show at the Phila- 
delphia Museum and the review of 
Pierre Bonnard’s career, a collabora- 
tive effort by the Cleveland Museum 
and the Museum of Modern Art. The 
romantic memory of Thomas Cole was 
revived by the Wadsworth Atheneum, 
and sculptor Elie Nadelman was ac- 
claimed by the Museum of Modern Art. 

The progressive Worcester Museum, 
celebrating its golden anniversary, sur- 
veyed “Sculpture at the Crossroads,” 
ranking close to the outdoor show of 
the Sculptors Guild in placing just em- 
phasis on the orphan of the arts. Under 
the title “Timeless Aspects of Modern 
Art,” the Museum of Modern Art con- 
trasted the very old and the very new, 
proved that modern art is an integral 
part of the art of all ages. Also, the 
same museum traced the genesis of 
Collage, or pasting, as an art form. The 
Metropolitan Museum surveyed the art 
of lithography, outlined the pictorial 
history of the United States Navy (as 
the Brooklyn Museum did with marine 
painting a little later), and exhibited 
the German Salt Mine Masterpieces. 
Most of the time, however, the Metro- 
politan marked time—until Director 
Taylor announced the formation of a 
new Department of American Art and 
appointed Robert Beverly Hale to head 
it. Plans were made for an American 
Salon, and the nation’s artists took 
hope that our most powerful museum 
was about to do something for the “old 
masters” of tomorrow. 


Art and Industry 

Industry continued in 1948 to take a 
commercial interest in fine art, but in- 
dications were that this alliance was 
cooling, mainly because selling a prod- 
uct through taste and good-will can- 
not be measured in immediate terms 
of dollars. Chief tragedy was the an- 
nouncement that the Pepsi-Cola Com- 
petitions, which had brought a million 
dollars worth of free advertising and 
given material support to the artists, 
were a thing of the past. 

Despite this sad ending of an ambi- 
tious and intelligent project, the last 
of the Pepsi-Cola shows was the best. 
Contributing to the exhibition’s artistic 
success were these factors: the jury 
system was changed to include more 
non-artists; prizes and awards totalled 
$41,500 and the company adopted the 
rental fee plan, giving each exhibitor 
$100 for the use of his painting. First 
prize of $2,500 was won by a colorful 
landscape by Mitchell Jamieson; second 
place went to Nan Lurie’s Blue Table— 
Still Life, all color and emotional im- 
pact. A symbolic abstraction, The As- 
semblage, by Margaret Tomkins took 
the $1,500 third prize. John Taylor’s 
lyric and imaginative The Gulf was 
fourth, at $1,000. 

La Tausca’s third competition, on 
the other hand, was the weakest of this 
firm’s series—probably because artists 
made the decisions. The lush $3,000 
first prize went to a collapsible still 
life by Nicholas Vasilieff. Second was 
veteran abstractionist Stuart Davis 
with Lawn and Sky and third was Cali- 
fornian Charles Howard with The An- 
cestral Mitre. Everett Spruce was 
fourth and Yasuo Kuniyoshi, fifth. The 
Miller Company, 100-year-old manufac- 
turer of lighting equipment, launched 


a nation-wide tour of its collection of 
40 paintings and sculpture, showing the 
kinship of fine art to architecture. 

After a strenuous battle of words 
with a group of intellectuals and the 
State and War departments, involving 
the Fulbright Bill, a Senatorial hear- 
ing and finally a compromise with Gen- 
eral Lucius Clay, the German master- 
pieces found by the U. S. 3rd Army in 
that famous salt mine near Merkers 
were at last sent on a tour of the 
United States—with an admission fee 
being charged for the benefit of Ger- 
man children in the American zone, 
Now on the West Coast, the exhibition 
drew only 146,322 at the Metropolitan 
Museum in 24 days, after it had at- 
tracted 964,970 to the National Gal- 
lery in Washington during the five 
weeks it was free—indicating that the 
American public resents paying for its 
art, even $50,000,000 worth for 50 cents. 
After closing at the Toledo Museum on 
March 31, 1949, the balance of this his- 
toric collection will be returned to 
Germany. 


News of the Museums 


One new museum, the Des Moines 
Art Center, was opened in June, 1948, 
the first to be built since Pearl Har- 
bor. Handsomely designed by Eliel 
Saarinen in modern functional style, 
the museum almost immediately be- 
came a focal point of art interest in 
the state, a truly appropriate gift from 
the late J. D. Edmundson of Des Moines. 

There were numerous changes in mu- 
seum leadership. Thomas C. Colt, Jr., 
director of the Virginia Museum, re- 
signed to assume directorship of the 
Portland (Ore.) Museum; he was suc- 
ceeded by Leslie M. Cheek, Jr., once 
director of the Baltimore Museum. 
Harry B. Wehle, curator of the De- 
partment of Paintings at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum since 1935, resigned. Six 
weeks after the Des Moines Art Cen- 
ter opened, Director Paul Parker re- 
signed and was succeeded by Richard 
Foster Howard, former director of the 
Dallas Museum, but more recently chief 
of “displaced paintings” in Germany. 

Hermon More became the second di- 
rector of the Whitney Museum when 
death ended the leadership of Juliana 
Force. John Davis Hatch, Jr., quit the 
Albany Institute for the University of 
Oregon; Vernon Porter stepped out of 
the Riverside Museum; and Alonzo 
Lansford was named to head the Isaac 
Delgado Museum of New Orleans. 

A few of the highlights among mu- 
seum acquisitions during 1948: Smith 
College Museum bought Hogarth’s fat 
and benevolent portrait of the Rev. John 
Hoadly; a late, great period Rembrandt, 
Portrait of a Rabbi, entered the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor; 
the Cleveland Museum’s new Portrait 
of a Lady in a Ruff represents Frans 
Hals at the height of his career; the 
Spaulding collection of modern art and 
the Karolik collection of earlier Amer- 
ican paintings enriched the Boston Mu- 
seum; among the eight paintings given 
to the Detroit Institute from the Ralph 
Booth Collection was Bellini’s Madonna 
and Child. 

Also the Norton Art Gallery pur- 
chased, among other treasures, Cé- 
zanne’s portrait of his son; the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Museum acquired Gau- 
guin’s Seascape in Brittany as part of 
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the James Philip Gray collection. New 
to the National Gallery were Van 
Dyck’s famous portrait of the elegant 
Henri II of Lorraine, a gift of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Whitney, and Winslow Ho- 
mer’s Hound and Hunter, given by 
Stephen Clark. 

Finis was written to the State De- 
partment’s good-will collection of mod- 
ern American paintings when the War 
Assets Administration announced on 
June 24 the final awards to bidders. 
Six colleges shared the bulk of the 117 
oils and watercolors, while three war 
veterans bid successfully for five pic- 
tures. Winning bids totalled $79,658, 
more than $23,000 over the sum of 
$49,000 Leroy Davidson originally spent 
for the collection. However, under the 
WAA regulations, tax supported schools 
and museums obtained a 95 per cent 
discount, and therefore the Government 
actually received only $5,526 for the en- 
tire collection. Conservatives who dis- 
liked the selection look at one set of 
figures, while moderns admire the 
other—and because of red-tape we will 
never know if the State Department 
bought wisely on the open market. 


Obituaries 

Death in 1948 removed several lead- 
ers from the American art scene. Juli- 
ana Force, dynamic director of the 
Whitney Museum died August 28 of 
cancer in New York City, at the age 
of 67. She helped materially and spir- 
itually to bring American art to its 
maturity, Royal Cortissoz, last of the 
grand tradition critics and a master of 
the essay style of art writing, died Oc- 
tober 18 in New York, aged 79, after 
a long illness. Art critic since 1891 of 
the New York Tribune and Herald 
Tribune, he fought to the last for crafts- 
manship, essentially ignored modernism. 
Suave, courtly Frank Crowninshield, 
celebrated boulevardier and art editor 
for Conde Nast publications for a quar- 
ter century, died in New York on De- 
cember 28, 1947, at 75. William B. Mc- 
Cormick, for many years a Hearst writ- 
er and art critic, died at the age of 
80 on January 28. 

S. J. Woolf, illustrator, journalist and 
conservative art critic, died December 
4 at the age of 68, after a long illness. 
Stan Poray, well known West Coast 
still life and portrait painter, died of 
a heart attack at La Guardia Airport. 

Ashile Gorky, abstract painter, was 
found dead by hanging in the barn of 
his Connecticut farm. Charles Prender- 
gast, artist-brother of the better known 
Maurice Prendergast, died August 20 
after a long illness at the age of 79. 
So famous did Prendergast become as 
a frame-maker that at one time an 
auction catalogue of the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries listed an item as “A Painting: 
Frame by Charles Prendergast.” 

—PEYTON BOSWELL, JR. 


Boston Independents 


The 16th annual exhibition of the 
Boston Society of Independents, spon- 
sored by 26 New England museums, 8 
schools and 16 societies, is scheduled 
for January 10 to 29 at Paine’s. Already 
entries have been received from 500 
artists, from 24 states and Belgium, 
among them Waldo Peirce, Gardner 
Cox and Charles Hopkinson. A fund is 
available to purchase work selected by 
the sponsoring museums. 
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Good-bye Pepsi 

YEs, IT’s ouT. That rumor about the 
annual boon to American painters, the 
Pepsi-Cola Competitions, the rumor that 
the whole big project was about to fold, 
is actually a fact. Five years of patient 
building toward this dramatic national 
show of the year; more prizes offered, 
more pictures submitted and rejected, 
more money spent than ever before for 
an art exhibition, it all goes out the 
window for what it was worth. Those 
concerned, and there were many among 
the Pepsi-Cola governing body itself, 
the art project officials, the distinguished 
jurors and the artists, are still con- 
cerned with the vital effect on the com- 
munity this announcement will have. 

The entire project, including the Com- 
petition, the scholarships awarded an- 
nually, the newly-opened gallery for 
lesser-known artists, and all the de- 
partments of the business offices, will 
bow out with this announcement. Ro- 
land J. McKinney, director of the or- 
ganization, will sever his connections 
in April. But when the venture is a 
thing of the past, there will still be 
speculations on the fundamental rea- 
sons for the termination. 

This past year a total of $41,500 in 
prizes and awards failed to attract 
many “important” pictures. First, as 
the Dicest stated last October, top- 
ranking artists were reluctant to tie 
up their best works for a long period 
when museum purchases were a better 
bet, and perhaps more important than 
a chance at the $2,500 first prize; and 
second, many of this group feel that it 
is an indignity to submit to a jury. 

Although there was an attendance 
of less than 13,000 in the 31 days of the 
last show at the National Academy, it 
was generally agreed this was by far 
the best of the five Pepsi-Cola shows. 
There were neither shockers nor im- 
mortal masterpieces among the prize- 
winners. The show had _ personality, 
and seemed more representative of con- 
temporary work—coast to coast—than 
ever before. There were some excel- 
lent inclusions, but the average was 
more mild than exciting as fine art. 
However, the idea might have been 
building to a climax which could not 
have been realized for another decade; 
time is the only element that could 
have cured all the growing pains. 

Walter S. Mack, Jr., president of 
the company, claims it was not the 
disappointing attendance at the uptown 
National Academy building, where the 
last Portrait of America show was held, 
that caused the decision. In a statement 
to Emily Genauer of the World-Tele- 
gram he said: “We were interested in 
quality primarily, and we thought that 
the work of legitimate artists, as op- 
posed to that of commercial artists, 
could have value for industry and help 
improve the standards of public taste 
in America. 

“Evidently the artists did not give 
us their best efforts. This applied not 
only to the pictures they submitted to 
the competition, but also to work we 
commissioned directly from them for 
advertisement. We couldn’t use it at all. 

“Because of business conditions we’d 
probably have had to alter our program 
anyway this year. Now we have decided 
to discontinue it permanently.”—M. L. 
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La Tour Quiquengrogne: CoLETTE RopDDE (Etching) 


Fine Prints by Women 


EVEN WITHOUT being a feminist one 
may safely say the National Associa- 
tion of Women Artists is doing an un- 
usual and enterprising job in its ex- 
change exhibitions of prints, the second 
of which is now shown at the Argent 
Galleries. The object, as stated in a 
catalogue introduction to the French 
Women Graphic Artists show, is “to 
establish fuller understanding between 
nations through the medium of art.” 
Sponsored by the Cultural Services of 
the French Embassy in the United 
States and presided over at the open- 
ing by President Carl Schultheis and 
President Emeritus John Taylor Arms 
of the Society of American Etchers, 
the exhibition was off to a good start. 

But concern is mainly with the qual- 
ity and importance of the exhibits. It 
is high, on a plane at least with our 
own best women artists—and in many 
ways comparable, Landscape with Fig- 
ures, by Reine Cimiere, for example, 
has much in common with a reposeful, 
gentle but gay lithograph by Andree 
Ruellan; the humor and penetration in 
Fairy Tale by Francoise Estachy has 
the satirical bite of a Peggy Bacon or 
Mary Petty; Nathalie Parain has all 
the keen insight of Lucille Blanch in 
the fine drawing, Stand in Line. 

An interesting, neatly competent Isle 
St. Louis is a pure wash lithograph 
(entirely in touche, the crayon medium 
with a watercolor look). Marie Lauren- 
cin, of course, makes a natural appear- 
ance, especially in Pantomine, one of 
her best etchings. 

This exhibition is the French part of 
the original joint Exposition de Gra- 
vures recently held in Paris by mem- 
bers of the National Society of Women 
Artists of both countries. It was shown 
by the Cent Une (a society of 101 “wo- 
men bibliophiles” and famous patrons 





of France 


of art) at which time Paris critics 
especially welcomed the work of Dor- 
othy Duggan, Beatrice Grover, Hilda 
Katz, Greta Matson, Miriam McKinney 
and Edna Stauffer. Gallery Director 
Colette Roberts of the N.S.W.A. is 
largely responsible for this stimulating 
enterprise which is shown for all too 
short a period of three weeks here. (Un- 
til Jan. 8.)—MArGARET LOWENGRUND. 


Thomas Handforth 


ONE OF OUR BEST KNOWN and most 
respected etchers and _ lithographers, 
Thomas Handforth, was just planning 
to resume work in a new home in Los 
Angeles when his death last October 
20 brought his career to a sudden close. 
It came as a surprise and shock to his 
many friends in the art world. For a 
number of years no print exhibition was 
complete without one or two latest ex- 
amples of his work. Honors and prizes 
were ordinary occurences in National 
Arts Club shows, in the old Brooklyn 
Society of Etchers, in the Philadelphia 
Print Club, the Chicago Annual and 
many other’ representative groups 
throughout the country, Fresh triumphs 
were expected as a product of impres- 
sions gathered by Thomas Handforth 
in the decade since his last trip to 
China. 

The home which he had altered was 
a very personal setting, designed as 
Handforth was about to go to work 
after a series of private portrait com- 
missions and after a period in the army. 
Since then he had been hoping to go 
on with his painting, printmaking and 
literary work. 

He received a Guggenheim Fellowship 
in 1930. Many of his prints were based 
on Oriental or Asiatic material, in a 
finely decorative technique. 
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Modern Graphics 


PLAINLY TITLED Recent Graphic Work, 
some important moderns are being 
shown at the Buchholz Gallery in a 
most impressive array. The scope is 
wide, yet a fusion between the Euro- 
pean and American groups comes nat- 
urally; the work of each man is a foil 
for the other in its independent force- 
fulness and original graphic appeal. 

Take Picasso, who never fails with 
innovations in any medium. Seated Girl, 
his one color-print among a set com- 
pleted last year, stands out in primary 
and bold brilliance. Leger and Braque 
contribute stirring and deep-toned lith- 
ographs. Beaudin goes purely decora- 
tive. And the spritely quality never 
missing in Miro is freshly present in 
two bright imageries reminiscent of 
his recent curved-wall mural. Matisse, 
finally, with his great flare for purpose- 
ful free line, gets more color in a set 
of four black and white portrait draw- 
ings than has lately been printed from 
stone! 

In contrast to these French prints, 
William S. Hayter’s etching is cold 
heiroglyphics. Yet his influence is broad, 
and if his British jaw is hard-set it is 
nevertheless firm. It goes places with 
the best. Marino Marini has a hard 
form of animation in his style, while 
Lipschitz’s more warmly glowing 
rhythm has equal candor. Beckmann 
and Masson are present; also Rouault 
with the fine Portrait. of Paul Verlaine. 
Several large plates by André Racz on 
religious themes make a handsome con- 
tribution, rounding out a vastly com- 
pelling mid-season show. (Until Jan. 
10.)—-MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 


Nautical Prints 


DARING EXPLOITS, even in nautical 
terms, are a mild expression for what 
goes on in the fine collection of prints 
depicting The Young American Navy at 
Kennedy and Company. Ships in battle 
formation, disaster by fire, victory and 
defeat are presented in this compre- 
hensive exhibition. Paintings and aqua- 
tints, as well as color lithographs, are 
listed with descriptive detail. 

Since in the past such technical essays 
filled the place of newsreel reporting 
or wireless description, when a print 
took on the aspect of a map as in Battle 
of Queenstown, Oct. 13, 1813, it had great 
value outside of its qualities as a work 
of art. The reason for another factual 
theme-show on sea drama is therefore 
evident; this event marks only a portion 


of Kennedy’s huge stock of naval sub- 
jects, native and foreign. 

The Perry series of ¢olor lithographs, 
showing the expedition under his com- 
mand to Japan, is an unusually fine 
group. Also, in history, The Terrific En- 
gagement Between the Monitor, 2 Guns, 
and the Merrimac, 10 Guns, is a- start- 
ler, as is a clear and concise View of 
the Stone Fleet which Sailed from New 
Bedford (1861) and was subsequently 
sunk in Charleston Harbor. Local color 
is mostly the rule in these prints, of 
which some few are touched-up by hand. 
Engraving and printing, however, was 
so expert in the old days that not one 
is mediocre in execution, and content 
is meticulously literal but seldom dull. 
How could it be with many sails in- 
evitably full of bullet-holes, the famous 
Constitution shown in rare states, and 
the Java blowing up while the Constitu- 
tion lay to at only the distance of a 
head? (Until Jan. 26.) 


Mexico’s New Art Center 


Taxco’s Hotel de la Borda is about 
to become an art center, and a mural 
competition will mark its transmuta- 
tion. The invitation reads as follows: 

“If you want a wall to paint on, all 
your materials supplied and your room 
and board for the month of the contest 
and a chance to win: Ist prize of 
$1,000, a silver cup and three days in 
Acapulco, all expenses paid at the Ho- 
tel El Mirador; 2nd prize of $500 and 
a silver plaque; 3rd prize of $300 and 
a silver plaque—then send in a sketch 
of what you would like to paint on 
your wall, and this information: name, 
address, nationality, age, education, 
languages, art experience, what medi- 
um you would like to paint in, and state 
why you want a wall to paint on.” 

Address Margot D. Rappaport, Direc- 
tor of Public Relations, Hotel de la 
Borda, Taxco, Mexico. Winners will be 
notified in time to start work Feb. 1. 


a. i. friedman incorporated 
20 east 49th street, new york 17, ny. 
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prints, framing, books 
free: our monthly bulletin, “friem's four pages” 


exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
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CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


MONTY 
LEWIS 


DIRECTOR 


January |, 1949 


AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO ISLAND 
ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
15 Miles to Old Mexice 
“APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 
692 MARGARITA AVE., 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
CERAMICS 

MURAL & 
COMMERCIAL 
CORONADO, CALIF. ARTS 


SHIVA 


CASEIN TEMPERA, 
AND OIL COLORS 
Now Available in New York 


Distributed Exclusively 
in New York Area by 


PHILIP ROSENTHAL 


Complete Line of Art Materials 
Since 1899 


DOWNTOWN 


PHILIP ROSENTHAL 
47 E. 9th St.,N. ¥.3 GR. 3-3372 


UPTOWN 
AT THE STORE OF 
ART STUDENTS LEAGUE 
215 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 


BROOKLYN 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM STORE 
Eastern Pkwy., B'klyn 17, N. Y. 
MA 2-2941 


art 


i 
Lists the complete ‘ GATALOS - 


FREDRIX Line of Quality® 
Artists’ Materials . .* ? 
Everything you need, Day | 

in a wide range of 
prices. Write for your copy today! 

E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 

Artists’ Colourmen Since 1868 

140 SULLIVAN STREET NEW YORK 12, NEW YORK 
| & FF FF FF FF FF FF FF Ff Ff FF 


The Art of Packing... 


If your works of art are not 
properly packed there is always 
the chance of damage. You need 
not have this worry if you let ex- 
perienced men, such as we em- 
ploy, pack and ship your works 
of art. Our 82 years’ experience 
speaks for reliability. 

For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
183 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 


EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, etc. 
Imported Oriental Stone. Beautiful in Grain 
and Color! Cuts easily with Pocketknife. 


ENDORSED BY PROFESSIONALS & SCHOOLS 
Send for our price lists & descriptive literature 


FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 
159 E. 28th St., Dept. U, N.Y.C. 16 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


The School of Painting and Sculpture offers a program of courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts in Painting or Sculpture. 
Art classes are also available for non-matriculated students 


Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-o;-erate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


° VINCENT CAMPANELLA ORONZIO MALDARELLI 
INSTRUCTORS: HARRY CARNOHAN PEPPINO MANGRAVITE 
POMPEO DeSANTIS RALPH MAYER 
LORAIN FAWCETT EDWARD MELCARTH 
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EDWARD J. FREY 
BRUCE GENTRY 


GERHARD GERLACH 


ROBERT B. HALE 
DONG KINGMAN 


FREDERIC KNIGHT 


ELMER LOEMKER 
MELVIN LOOS 


CLASSES: DRAWING PAINTING 


HENRY J. MELOY 
HANS — MUELLER 


HENRY VARNUM POOR 
ETTORE SALVATORE 
ALAN TOMPKINS 


SCULPTURE GRAPHIC ARTS 


SPRING SESSION: Registration, January 25 to 29, 1949 
Classes begin January 31, 1949 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


EAST HALL 


SUMMER SESSION: Registration, June 30, July 1, 2, 1949 
Classes July 5 to August 12, 1949 





hans hofmann 


school of fine art—52 w. 8 st., n. y. c. 


morning ° afternoon ° evening — gr. 7-3491 





THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


AUGUSTUS PECK, Supervisor 


Albany, N. Y. 


AMERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL IX. Feb. 
9-Mar. 6. Institute of History & Art. Open 
to all artists in U. S. & Canada. Drawings 
in any medium. Work due Jan. 22. For 
further information write Institute of Art, 
125 Washington Ave., Albany 6 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THIRD NATIONAL PRINT ANNUAL. Mar. 
23-May 22. Brooklyn Museum. Open to all 
artists in U. S. All Fine Print Media, ex- 
cluding monotypes. Entries due Feb. 7. 
For further information write Una E. 
Johnson, Dept. Prints, Brooklyn Museum, 
Eastern Parkway. 


Hartford, Conn. 


39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION CONNEC- 
TICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. Feb. 
5-27. Avery Memorial Galleries. Media: 
oil, sculpture, black and white. For fur- 
ther information write Louis J. Fusari, 
Box 204 


Indiana, Pa. 


6TH COOPERATIVE ART EXHIBITION. 
Apr. 23-May 23. State Teachers College. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, watercolor, 
tempera. Jury. Prizes and purchases. En- 
try fee $5. Entry cards due Mar. 21. Work 
due Mar. 28. For further information write 
Orval Kipp, Dir., Art Dept., State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION NATIONAL SERI- 
GRAPH SOCIETY. Mar. 28-May 7. Seri- 
graph Galleries. Open to all artists. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry fee $1 for non-members. En- 
try blanks due Feb. 16. Work due Mar. 1. 
For further information write Doris Melt- 
zer, Dir., Serigraph Galleries, 38 W. 57th 
St., New York City 19. 

AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 
82ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Jan. 31- 
Feb. 13. National Academy Galleries. Me- 
dia: watercolor, pastel. Work due Jan. 20. 
For further information write Ethel Pax- 


Drawing © #£Painting © Sculpture © Advertising & Magazine Arts 


BANK BINDRUM — ee 
« DIENES FERREN ETT 
FACULTY: GREBENAK HEBALD KIENBUSCH GONZALEZ 
LUST OSVER PETERDI KRUSE 
PICKEN RATTNER SCHWARTZ PRESTOPINO 
QUIGLEY SOYER TAM SEIDE 
SINGER TUDOR 


SPRING TERM: recistrRATION NOW OPEN. TERM BEGINS JANUARY 31. 
Approved for Veteran Training. Request free Catalog D 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. NEvins 8-4486 







































































SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

ane Leading School of Modern 
me” 

DAY and NIGHT courses 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Design 
FOR VETERANS and NON-VETERANS 


208 E. 20th St., New York 3 
























































black mountain college, black mountain, north carolina 

offers basic and advanced drawing, painting, sculpture, weaving ——- music, 
academic fields —- woodworking, printing, bookbinding, farming. 
information through registrar 









































The CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


offers excellent working conditions to a limited number of students for advanced work in 
Architecture, City Planning, Painting, Sculpture, Design, Interior and Furniture Design, 
Ceramics, Weaving and Textile Design, Metalsmithing. FACULTY: Eliel Saarinen, Carl 
Milles, Zoltan Sepeshy, Maija Grotell, Marianne Strengell, Theodore Luderowski, Wallace 
Mitchell, Richard Thomas, B.F.A.; M.F.A.; M. of Architecture and Urban Design offered. 
Residences for Men and Women. Library and Museum. Approved for Veterans. Applica- 
tions for admission to the 1949 Summer Session and Fall Term accepted until April 15. 
For catalog, application form, and scholarship information, write to the Secretary. 


















































son, Exhibition Secretary, 106 Newbold 
Place, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


123RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION. National 


Academy of Design. First Section, Oils, 
Sculpture, Mar. 10-23. Second Section, Wa- 
tercolor, Graphic Art, Architecture, Mar. 
31-Apr. 13. For further information write 
National Academy, 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 28. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MINIATURE 


PAINTERS 49th ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
Feb. 9-26. Portraits, Inc. Open to all art- 
ists. Jury. Awards. Entry cards due the 
secretary Jan. 21. Work due James J. Kel- 
eher, 243 Lex. Ave., N. Y. C., Jan. 28. For 
further information write Clara Louise 
Bell, Secretary, 52 W. 57th St. New 
York 19. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


23RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMER- 


ICAN WOOD ENGRAVING, WOODCUTS, 
& BLOCK PRINTS. Feb. 8-25. Print Club. 
Jury. Prizes total $150. Entry fee 75c to 
non-members, Entry blank due Jan. 18. 
Work due Jan. 21. For further informa- 
tion write Print Club, 1614 Latimer St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


3RD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 


CONTEMPORARY SCULPTURE, SAM- 
UEL MEMORIAL FUND. May 15-Sept. 11, 
1949. Philadelphia Museum of Art. Open 
to all sculptors. Submit photographs of 
completed work, executed since 1940; clos- 
ing date Jan. 15, 1949. Committee of Se- 
lection. Exhibition by invitation only. 
$65,000 in commissions and-purchases. For 
further information write Committee of 
Selection, Fairmount Park Art Assoc. Mu- 
seum of Art, Parkway & 26th St. 


Seattle, Wash. 


21ST ANNUAL NORTHWEST PRINTMAK- 


ERS’ EXHIBITION. Mar. 9-Apr. 3. Art 
Museum. Open to all artists. All print 
media. Entry fee $2. Purchase prizes. En- 
try cards due Feb. 14. Work due Feb. 16. 
For further information write Mrs. Wm. 
F. Doughty, 718 E. Howell St., Seattle 22. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


4TH ANNUAL NATIONAL AMERICAN IN- 


DIAN PAINTING. May 3-July 3. Phil- 
brook Art Center. Open to all artists of 
North American Indian or Eskimo extrac- 
tion. All media. Jury. Prizes. For further 
information write Dorothy Field, Philbrook 
Art Center, 2727 Rockford Rd., Tulsa, Okla. 
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Washington, D. C. 


ww ow BORE ‘i 21ST BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CON- 
VEL ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART TEMPORARY AMERICAN OIL PAINT- 
rg — oo ae Galler : 

= ooo rt. Open to all artists residing in ee 

WORKSHOP A RT COURSES and possessions. Jury. Prizes total $5,000. 
—_—_—— Se naiceeeaenemenme Work due Feb. 14. For further information 


Over 95% of June 1948 uates at work in the write Corcoran Gallery, Washington 6, 
professional field for which they were trained. D.C. . . State Accredited 


30 professional artists leave their own studios part of each Wichita, Kan. BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVENUE 
day to demonstrate latest methods and techniques in thee DECORATIVE ARTS-CERAMICS ANNUAL. OAKLAND 18 @ CALIFORNIA 
approved workshop courses. Art for Television—Advertising Apr. 16-May 15. Wichita Art Association. 

Salen — Interior Decoration—Industrial Desizn—Fashion and en to eee fen ———s.- Over 100 Courses 

Book Illustration—Fashion Design— } : e g, silversmithing, 

i: Sth tus th fe Waa ae-40” nae jewelry and metalry, ceramics, ceramic ADVERTISING ART © INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


Bertram C. Hargraves, Pres., 674 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. sculpture, Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $2. Work FINE ARTS AND CRAFTS @ TEACHER TRAINING 


due Mar. 31. For further information write 
Mrs. Maude Schollenberger, 401 N. Bel- FOUR DEGRESS INCLUDING MASTER OF FINE ARTS 


~s rl HIGH MUSEUM mont Ave., Wichita, Kan. Spring Term Begins February 7, 1949 
t | | 


REGIONAL SHOWS WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Columbia, Mo. 


Non-profit. Member University Center in FIRST STEPHENS ALL MISSOURI BIEN- 
y ©Gcorgia. Outstanding for professional work. NIAL. Mar. 15-Apr. 15. Stephens College 
R 4 ©Fine and advertising art. B.F.A. and M.F.A. Art Center. Open to past and present resi- THE 
degrees. Interior decoration, ceramics. dents of Missouri. Media: oil painting. 
Summer school. Catalog. Prizes. Entry fee 50c. Work due Mar. 1. wee 

ROBERT S. ROGERS, DIRECTOR For further information write Stephens SCHOOLS 


Bax D, 1262 Peachtree St., N.E. ATLANTA, GA. Biennial, Art Center, Stephens College, Co- 


lumbia, Missouri. THE OLDEST PROFESSIONAL ART SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


WILLIAM FISHER| :xp sourmwesreny’ Exunrtign or CONE nn toes 
NEc- = PRINTS » ORAWIRGE Ee te a Courses in Lettering and Layout, Illustration, 


Feb. Ss U M M & R A R T Ss c Se re) oO L seum of Fine Arts. Open to artists who Airbrush, Fashion Illustration, and Advertising. 


js " |. Approved. Living Accommodations secured 
fedia: have been legal residents of Ariz., Ark., G.I. Appro ae ays ; 
 fur- KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE Colo., La., N. M., Okla., Tex., for one year Personal instruction and individual progress. 


usari, July 1 - Labor Da prior to date of exhibition. All media of 
For Salesian?” prints and drawings. Jury. Prizes. Entry 116 SO. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
8th STREET ART SCHOOL blanks and work due Feb. 19. For further DEPT. 1D CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


- information write Miss Jett Prewitt, Dal- 
TION. 33 WEST Sth STREET © NEW YORK, N. Y. las Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas 10, Tex. 


lege. 
CENTRAL PARK 5TH yg EX- D i A M 0 N D | S M 


ee Feb. aaa —— a ge LEARN PAINTING 
pen to artists within 100 miles o e- 
\chers SCHOOL OF ART catur. Media: oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards and work due Jan. 24. For 
LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING Le with Y U N co be i 
sERI- COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. 


Seri- Hagerstown, Md. Famous American Artist— 
Jury. ARTHUR BLACK, Director 17TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CUM- 


s. En- N r 5 Paris Recognition Since 1928 
art eer ee oe ae Soe Se 
Melt- re Open to artists resident in radius of 50 Private instruction only—results excellent 


| 57th miles of Hagerstown, All media. Jury. 
Walter Prices. Work due Jan: 1s For further ix: 51 E. 10 Street OR 4-0351 


ETY We 0 T A he formation write Dr. John R. Craft, Dir., 
: Museum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown. 
in, 20. STUDIO-SCHOOL of ADVERTISING ART 


Omaha, Neb. 
SCULPTURE CLASSES 17TH ANNUAL SIX STATES EXHIBI- | Individual training. Expert faculty. Practical 


TION. Feb. 2-Mar. 13. Joslyn Museum. courses in Commercial Art, Design, Advertising 
Afternoon, evening and Saturday groups. Open to artists living in Colo., Ia., Kan., & Fashion Illustration, Life Drawing, Costume 
Portraiture, Figure Composition, Animal Study Mo., S. D., ——_ — oil, Secs. & eaey Date. 10 years placement of 
tempera, gouache, sculpture. or ue raduates. Second Term: January 24. 
45 Christopher St., N.Y.C. 14. WA 9-7910 Jan. 17. For further information write . Write for Caatin., 


Joslyn Museum, ISABEL AFFLECK, Director 


SCHOOL Santa Cruz, Calif. 229 East 6th Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
OF ART 2°TH, ANNUAL STATE-WIDE ART EX- 


HIBITION. Jan. 30-Feb. 13. Santa Cruz Ri iy GLi ay q- School of 
Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, Art League. Open to artists living in Art 


: : Calif. Media: oils, watercolors, pastels. 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- Jury: cash, prizes. Entry blanks due Jan. fustor ‘Dewton in; Farge gust roid, Feely oe 
ography, Industrial and Interior Design. 21. Work due Jan, 22. For further infor- ~ sanding artists. Use Ringling Museum and Ringling Circus 


Winter, Summer, Fall terms. Catalog. mation write Margaret E. Rogers, 114 Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 


; “B” Pilkington Ave., Santa Cruz. “ o 
Louise Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, , cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine. 
New Dept. 519, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. Sioux City, lowa Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Executive Secretary, 


IOWA MAY SHOW. April 30. Sioux City 
Art Center. Open to anyone who votes in Sarasota, Fr LOR % DA 
MER- Iowa. Media: oils. Jury. Cash prizes. Work 


sUTS CHICAGO DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING due at Art Center, 613 Pierce St., Apr. 15. 


For further information write Mrs. Nich- 
Club. Dress Design + Fashion olas O’Millinuk, American Association of TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 
15e 1. ACADEMY Illustration ¢ Interior University Women, Sioux City. 
Bs F Decoration + Cartooning 


orma- Springfield, Mass. LOUIS RIBAK, Director 
r St. i} Art Essentials + Commercial Art 30TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SPRING- , 


aia Mustration * Drawing + Painting. FIELD (MASS.) ART LEAGUE. Mar. 6- Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
N OF ' Day, Eve., Sat. and Sun. Classes. 27. Museum of Fine Arts. Open to mem- s d hool 

SAM- SEE: Wedo her ree Catelo bers (dues $4.) Media: oil, watercolor, All year ‘round schoo 

pt. 11, ogee 9 sculpture, prints, drawings, crafts. Jury. Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 
Open vice 18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS Prizes. Entry cards and work due Feb. ? 

hs of 23, 24. For further information write 

: clos- Jessie C. Morse, 62 Jefferson Ave., Spring- 


ae WILLIAM FISHER ne ee AMERICAN 


Tulsa, Okla. 
s. For PAINTING and DRAWING 9TH ANNUAL EXHIBIT OF OKLAHOMA 
7 LANDSCAPE PREPARATION COURSES ARTISTS. Apr. 5-May 1. Philbrook Art ACADEMY OF 
LECTURE — DEMONSTRATION — HOMEWORK — CRITICISM Center. Open to all artists whose legal shical Sackaaall in all branches of Co 4 
10 Weeks Course Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons residence is Okla. Media: oils, watercolors, Practical ins ne "let cama ach Meteadans 
Starting January 12th & 15th ————— graphic arts, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. For cial and aos o~ ay, er a 
8th STREET ART SCHO further information write Bernard Frazier, Clanses. Individual, instruction. Write for Dookiet. 
OL Philbrook Art Center, 2727 Rockford Rd., FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
33 W. 8th St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 Tulsa, Okla. 25 East Jackson Blvd., Dept. 919, Chicago 4, III. 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL **y.’"° Sri" ART CAREER SCHOOL === 


Newark Museum is introducing a Brawiag ~ Painting ~ (Hestration 
; ising Art - Fashion - Cartooni 
OF INDUSTRIAL ART] group of New Jersey artists whose ee eee See 


Qualify now for a successful career. Graduates 
Practical courses In Art for Industry. work is new to the museum. Among ex- in constant demand. Certificate. Day, Evening, 
. jie os . ° S. ay i and Senior Classes dividual 
nar intration, teacher eteaton, aopre), | hibitors are Henry T. Gulick, Elsie fection, "Ea. 1926. Spring tam Fe. 7 
xtrac- iMtustration. Interior decoration and | Driggs, Lee Gatch, George Green, Dan- Write or telephone: 
urther industrial design. Day, eve. Catalog. iel Dickerson, and H. T. Scheidacker. MISS ALBERTA T. ELLISON, Director 


ee Broad & Pine Streets, Phila. 2, Pa. Through January 16. ——ee Suite 2009, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10 
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The Mask 
by 
Edward J. 
Brown 





Work by Student of 


ALBERT PELS 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Hotel Beacon, 75th St. and Broadway 
Beginners and Advanced 


TR. 7-2500 TR. 3-4283 


IN OILS 


PAINT 
SIMPLIFIED HOME STUDY COURSE 
Beginners learn quickly—Ideal for Shut-Ins. 
Mature artists also gain additional skill. 
You purchase only one lesson at a time. 
Major Roland Pierson Prickett 
TECHNOCRATIC SCHOOL OF COLOR 


Box AD Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


Also Seaside-Vacation Pupils 


PAINT THIS WINTER IN FLORIDA 


Jerry Farnsworth 


SCHOOL OF ART 
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Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
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Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 
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JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 





CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional 
Drawing, 
Art, 


training in 
Painting, 


the Visual 
Sculpture, 
and History of Art. 


Arts: 
Commercial 
Winter term: 


January 24-May 27. Address inquiries to: 
Martha R. Tieman, Registrar, 
Eden Park 


Cincinnati 6, Ohio 





BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway,Boston 15, Mass. 
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Americans in the Modern 


[Continued from page 9] 

is the blue April Snow), five by Demuth, 
three tiny Webers all done in 1930, 
three Marins, and Punishment by George 
Grosz. 

Just about in the dead center of the 
show are two galleries devoted to the 
freer and more personal forms of mod- 
ernism where abstraction, expression- 
ism, and mysticism get mixed up with 
archaic forms, and emotion takes prece- 
dence over intellect. Note particularly 
the excellent selection of work by Mor- 
ris Graves, The Bride by Hyman Bloom, 
Sound in the Rock by Stamos, Thread- 
ing Light by Tobey, and canvases by 
Seliger and Merrild. Here a big, strong 
oil in black and white by De Kooning 
and a tricky but good little collage by 
William Kienbusch are also among the 
new acquisitions. More formal abstrac- 
tions are among the weak spots of the 
collection, with not quite the best work 
by Pereira, Ferren, Bertoia and Bal- 
comb Green shown, and that of George 
L. K. Morris, for instance, missing com- 
pletely. 

From that point the pendulum swings 
back through such excellences as Mac- 
Iver’s haunting Red Votive Lights; Eve- 
ning Storm, Schoodic, one of Hartleys 
late, great paintings; Gates of the City, 
Nightfall, an improved example of Ber- 
man’s work; three early Burchfield na- 
ture fantasies, through social comment 
which is particularly pungent in Blume’s 
Eternal City and Levine’s The Feast 
of Pure Reason, to a final wall that 
holds four of Hopper’s finest oil studies 
of loneliness and light, including House 
by the Railroad which was the first 
painting ever acquired by the Museum 
of Modern Art. 

Perhaps something can be deduced 
from studying the ten new acquisitions. 
There are three abstractions to six 
realistic works, two of these meticu- 
lously painted in sharp focus, and color 
is conspicuously subdued in a season 
noted for its splashy hues. Of the large 
works, Albright’s Woman, like his fam- 
ous door, is about as bright as mildewed 
gunmetal; Christina’s World by An- 
drew Wyeth is almost a monotone 
bathed in super-real golden lights; Mor- 
ris Grave’s Individual State of the 
World is the green of ancient bronze, 
and, as noted before, De Kooning’s ab- 
straction is black and white. Bernard 
Perlin steps up the intensity of the 
blues and greens in his tender Lovers, 
and Henry Koerner actually gets a few 
spots of red in his poignant Rose Arbor. 
Ideas and subject are more important 
in this group than experiments in pure 
painting. Also newly acquired are works 
by William Bender, Landes Lewitin, and 
Herman Rose. 

Generally, the Museum has done well 
by American art, employing consider- 
ably less frivolity than an occasional 
piece of nonsense might lead one to 
suspect.—Jo GIBBs. 


Lehmbruck in Replica 


One of the most beautiful pieces of 
modern sculpture in the world, Lehm- 
bruck’s Kneeling Woman, has _ been 
chosen by the Museum of Modern Art 
as the second in its series of sculpture 
replicas. The figure is cast in hydro- 
stone, reduced to 16% inches high, and 
it sells for $40. 
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Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. | 
Civilized excitement in art. 
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COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 


AUTUMN-WINTER SESSION, SEPT. 13-JUNE 3 
JEAN CHARLOT, Head 
LAWRENCE BARRETT, LEW TILLEY 
JOHN G. ORMAI 
Classes in drawing, painting, mural design, 
graphic arts and art history. 
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COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 

Fashions, Design Materials 
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Day and Evening Sessions Catalogee 
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1326 N. Broad Street, 
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Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 


layout, fashion illustration, interior decor- 
ating, portrait, still life landscape. Rooms 
available reasonable rates. Next semester 
starts Jan. 3. Appreved G.I. Bill of Rights. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2100 W. Flagler St. 


Miami, Fia. 


GUY WIGGINS ART SCHOOL 


WINTER SESSION—JANUARY 10th 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN ALL MEDIA 
Address: Llambias House, St. Augustine, Fla. 
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Animation & Cartooning 
Magazine Illustration 
Fashion Illustration 
Motion Picture Arts 
Advertising Design 
Industrial Design 
Interior Design 
Paper Sculpture 
Costume Design 
Fine Arts 

PHONE EX 4138 

2723 W. 6TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 
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Ask for leaflet 


CLEARWATER e Florida 


STUDIO PAINTING CLASS 


BRACKMAN 


October 15 to May 15 
Write to Carnegie Hall Studio, New York 


[NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1949 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 


ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


AMAGANSETT 
ART SCHOOL 


Study in Florida This Winter 
Landscape and Figure Painting 


Approved for Veteran Training, 
P. L. 346 Under G.1. BIN of Rights 


Write Hilton ig 
425 Hillview Ave., Sarasota, F 


STUDY PAINTING WITH 


JACOB GETLAR SMITH 


MORNING CLASSES AND 


SPECIAL SAT. WATERCOLOR GROUP 
STUDIO 1007 © CARNEGIE HALL, N.Y. C. 


PAINTING 


Studio Class 
Painting and Drawing 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


INSTRUCTOR 
Write for Information MU. 4-6834 
129 East 29th Street © New York 16 
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Jan. 3- March 12 
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FLORIDA 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


Despite the fact that the despised 
layman is a devil of obtuseness who 
refuses to “understand art” (accord- 
ing to advanced critical opinion), he 
is still the artist’s one hope of worth- 
while patronage, for the place of art, 
like woman, is in the home. Though 
a few “career” pictures can be ex- 
pected to make the museums, it is 
poor policy for the present genera- 
tion, preparing for artistic pursuits 
as a means of earning a living, to 
strive to be strange enough to please 
museum directors—when, after all, 
it is the popular vote that decides 
the election, as Dr. Gallup and the 
other “pollers” now realize. The 
would-be artist should see clearly 
what he wishes to communicate to 
the “common people” and state it in 
visually lucid terms. If he can do 
this in a way that gratifies the sen- 
suous side of visibility with due re- 
gard for harmony of form and color 
and design, he will not lack for pat- 
ronage. In fact most of the best-sell- 
ing artists in America today are 
those excluded from museums and 
scorned by “modern’”’ critics. 


A Modern Viewpoint 
[Continued from page 8] 

defending the public’s obvious right to 
acceptance or (total) rejection of con- 
temporary art, and in indirectly as- 
serting that education (which is “an- 
other course”) is “academic or totali- 
tarian,” he is abrogating, in one verbal 
flourish, the supposed educational func- 
tion of his and all museums. 

While Mr. Taylor was director of 
the Worcester Art Museum he encour- 
aged children in his art classes to copy 
museum exhibits and honored the re- 
sulting eclipse of the creative impulse 
by bulletin reproduction. During the de- 
pression he was instrumental, in the 
Association of Museum Directors, for 
defeating the project of paying rentals 
to artists for the exhibition of their 
works. At the Metropolitan he has con- 
tinued the traditional process of fos- 
tering industrial copying. 

By his record and this article Mr. 
Taylor demonstrates his failure to com- 
prehend the deeper values of the art 
of his time. He reveals his unfitness 
for co-operation with, or support of, 
the living artists he publicly ridicules. 
He announces his ineapacity to perform 
the duties of educational leadership to 
which the Metropolitan by its charter 
is dedicated. By an impressive facade 
of scholarship he violates the function 
of true scholarship. 


Butler Regional 


[Continued from page 13] 
town were won by C. F. McCall, Paul 
Komar, Beatrice Fried and F. Beacham. 
A $50 popular prize will be awarded 
later. We are casting our vote right 
now for Spiritual Decay by Emerson 
Burthart, Columbus, Ohio, a powerful 
canvas guaranteed to look well in any 
show, anywhere, anytime. 
Outstanding contributors include 
George C. Ault, Marty Lewis Cornelius, 
Kermit Ewing, Maxwell Gordon, Je- 
rome Land, Greta Matson, Albert Pels, 
Samuel Rosenberg, Harry Scheuch, 
Gene Alden Walker, among others. 


HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


oe AVERY MEMORIAL 


* 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


PAINTING : GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
DESIGN * COMMERCIAL ART 


Catalogue Upon Request 
HENRIK — MAYER, Directo: 


25 Atheneum Square, Novh Hartford, Cieinee 


¢ Commercial Art © Fine Arts @ 
Ceramics * Interior Decorating ¢ 
Fall Term Now in Session 


HMohoue OE 


SCHOOL of ART 


3607 BROADWAY, SAN ANTONIO 9, TEXAS 
APPROVED FOR VETERAN TRAINING 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Places available in commercial classes. 
Affiliated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
17th St. & N. ¥. Ave., Wa hington 6, D. C. 


cee PAINTING crovrs 


Once per week © 31/2 hour session 


ANNA E. MELTZER, instructor 


Life ¢ Still Life * Creative Painting 
58 West 57th Street Circle 6-7288 


STUDIO 
FIVE 


School of 
Creative 
Painting 


Fall-Winter Session 
October 4 to May I5 
Kenneth Campbell 
Giglio Dante 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Five Otis Place, Boston 8, Mass. 


“FALL TERM IN SESSION 


Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. Individual 
instruction. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
+126 MASS. AVE.at BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON: 


SCHOOL Te. ¢ @ Composition for 
@ Illustrators © Painters 

‘Classes Day © Eve. © Sat. 

ALSO HOME STUDY COURSE 

54 W. 74 St., WN. Y.C. TR. 7-0906 


THE BSINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial 
Art, Advertising Art, 
Teacher Training. 


Chicago 3, IMinois, Box 38 
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‘Personal Instruction 


Beginners @ Advanced 
®@ Painting ©@ Sculpture 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
164 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER : EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR AMERICAN ART WEEK—NOVEMBER 1-7: HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
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. CRAVEN, RODGER 


C. PLATT, TABER SEARS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, 
JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT 


Chairmen, Directors, Workers 


Your attention, please. We are very 
anxious to make a good showing of the 
magnificent work done throughout the 
country in participation of American 
Art Week. So get together your reports 
and send them in as soon as possible. 
Size will likely have but little to do 
with such presentations. It is what you 
have done and the way you review it 
which will undoubtedly carry weight 
with the judges. So please do not de- 
lay. Get your report off to us at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Honor Roll 


Are you thinking about some one who 
has achieved a real standing for him- 
self in the art world, or someone in 
your section who has rendered a valu- 
able service to the cause of art? And 
have you been thinking of giving recog- 
nition and honor to that person? Now 
is the time to be doing it, and get that 
name in with those who are to be hon- 
ored at the Annual Dinner of the League 
on April 23. This is always a most im- 
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For the ultimate in Permanency, 
Brilliance, Brushing Quality, Purity 
and complete Reliability, there are 
no finer colors or mediums than 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
USED AND RECOMMENDED BY 
AMERICA'S LEADING ARTISTS 


DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON G@ 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, GUSTAVE J. 





GARNET DAVY GROSSE, NILS 
NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES 


STOW WEGENROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, 


pressive ceremony in which you may 
give your own designee nation-wide ac- 
claim. The time grows short. 


{ 
Respite for Fort Clinton 


All Americans who have any senti- 
mental interest or love and respect for 
the traditions of our country must sure- 
ly be heartened by the recent ruling 
of Justice Null of the New York State 
Supreme Court that Fort Clinton in 
Battery Park is not to be demolished 
unless its razing is approved by the 
Art Commission of the City of New 
York. For long the League has urged 
the preservation of this shrine. Joined 
by other societies and patriotic groups, 
we have protested Park Commissioner 
Moses’ determined efforts to destroy it 
—to displace it with the “new look.” 

This 141-year-old Fort was planned 
in 1807 by John McComb, Jr., the arch- 
itect who also designed the New York 
City Hall, rated one of the architectural 
gems of the country. It was a support- 
ing fort to help the one on Governor's 
Island protect the harbor. For years it 


was the center of military activity, 
later New York’s most noted meeti 
place. Its walls echo the voices of world 
notables and celebrities. 

When Justice Null, in granting the 
temporary injunction, said, “Upon all] 
the circumstances I am satisfied that 
Clinton is a monument of significant 
historical and architectural value,” he 
was surely reflecting the views of every 
patriotic American who cherishes the 
land-marks of our country and Govern- 
ment. We may all be thankful that 
Mount Vernon does not come within the 
scope of Commissioner Moses, and that 
none of his surveys may find the Wash- 
ington Monument impedes the construc- 
tion of his highways and new look 
parkings. 


About Your Taxes 


The League is able to present another 
and very pertinent opinion on the sub- 
ject which is vital to all our members. 
This was prepared by our special con- 
sultant, Seymour J. Wilner, who is an 
outstanding specialist on taxes, and 
who prepared our previous articles on 
this subject. Please read this carefully 
and put it where you can lay your hands 
on it when you make your tax return. 

By Mr. WILNER :— 


The Revenue Act of 1948 reduced 
Federal income taxes and provided sev- 
eral new features beneficial to tax- 
payers. 

The 5% reduction in normal and sur- 
tax rates which was effective for 1946 
and 1947 was eliminated, and in place 
thereof the aggregate normal and sur- 
tax rates are reduced as follows: 17% 
of the tax not exceeding $400; if the 
tentative tax exceeds $400, but does not 
exceed $100,000, the reduction is $68, 










































































































































































GOOD NEWS for the ARTIST 


Permanent Pigments’ 
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2700 HIGHLAND AVE 


1949 EDITION 


new 36 page book, 
Enduring Colors for the Artist, is a scientific 
treatise on artists' colors, written in the 
artists’ language and presenting much use- 
information. 
prehensive discussions on Permanency, 
Formulation and Grinding of Colors, Pig- 
ments, Mediums, Water Colors, Oil Paints, 
Casein Paints, Technical Practices, and the 
Fischer Permanent Palette. 


Every artist can benefit from the 
valuable information and suggestions 
this book contains. A copy is yours 
for the asking, without obligation, 
from your local Permanent Pigments 
dealer or by writing direct to: 


It includes com- 
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plus 12% of the excess over $400. 

The exemption for individuals (tax- 
payers, their spouses and dependents) 
is raised from $500 to $600. An addi- 
tional exemption of $600 is given to 
every taxpayer over 65 years old. This 
also applies to a taxpayer’s spouse who 
is over 65, but does not apply to de- 
pendents. An additional exemption of 
$600 is granted to blind taxpayers, 
which takes the place of the $500 de- 
duction formerly granted them (the dif- 
ference is that a blind taxpayer can 
now deduct this $600 additional exemp- 
tion and still use the optional standard 
deduction). 


Taxpayers having adjusted gross in- 
comes of less than $5,000 can use the 
optional tax table provided on the Fed- 
eral tax return, which gives effect to 
the reductions in tax, the increase in 
exemptions and the additional new ex- 
emptions for taxpayers over 65 and 
blind taxpayers. A married couple whose 
combined adjusted gross income is less 
than $5,000 will, if they file a joint re- 
turn, find a separate optional tax table 
on the return for their use. But, no 
taxpayer should use the optional tax 
table if the non-business deductions ex- 
ceed the optional standard deduction, 
because use of the optional tax table 
on the return automatically takes the 
standard deduction. For example, the 
medical deductions for the taxable year, 
when added to the other deductions al- 
lowable by law, may be in excess of the 
optional standard deductions. Other ex- 
amples of non-business deductions are 
taxes and mortgage interest on a resi- 
dence, local income and sales taxes, and 
charitable contributions. 


Medical expenses are deductible to 
the extent that they exceed 5% of ad- 
justed gross income. The maximum al- 
lowable for this deduction by a _ hus- 
band and wife filing a joint return has 
been raised from $2,500 to $3,750 if the 
couple have one dependent, and $5,000 
if they have two or more dependents. 
If they have no dependents, the maxi- 
mum allowable deduction for medical 
expenses remains at $2,500 on a joint 
return. On separate returns, the maxi- 
mum remains at $1,250 where there are 
no dependents and $2,500 if there are 
one or more dependents. 

Joint returns can not be made by a 
couple if either husband or wife at any 
time during the taxable year was a 
non-resident alien. Husbands and wives 
filing separate returns, whether or not 
they live together, must be consistent 
in selecting the optional standard de- 
duction. 

The most important feature of the 
1948 revision of the Revenue Law is 
that which permits “income-splitting” 
by husbands and wives. This was an 
advantage formerly available only to 
citizens of the community property 
states. Now, regardless of where a cou- 
ple lives, they can aggregate their com- 
bined income on a joint return, ascer- 
tain the income tax applicable to one- 
half that income, and multiply. by two 
to find the tax liability. Where one of 
the spouses has no income, or substan- 
tially less income than the other spouse, 
the tax saving is obvious if the tax- 
able income exceeds the first surtax 
bracket of $2,000. 

Again we repeat, a competent lawyer 
or tax accountant should be consulted 
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wherever possible. His fee is deductible 
by those not using the optional stand- 
ard deduction. And he probably can 
save the taxpayer, legitimately, more 
than he will charge for preparing the 
return. 


The Answer Is Yes 


Again we have more inquiries ask- 
ing if they are eligible for membership 
in the League. Sure you are, and you 
should belong for it will help you and 
it will likewise help the League in 
what it is doing for the artists and 
American art. What helps them helps 
you. 

There are other inquiries about how 
to become members. That’s easy. Just 
send in your check made out to the 
League, with your name and address 
and your membership card will be sent 
you immediately. 

You may be interested in what others 
think of the organization. Testimonials 
carry weight. It is only possible to give 
you a few samples. 

Miss Henriette Henning of Old Lyme 
was thoughtful enough to write: “I 
think we artists are lucky to have a 
League like this for information on 
copyright and standard of paint.” We 
might add the League is lucky to have 
appreciative members like you, Miss 
Henning. 

A. S. Keszthelyi of Fontana, Calif., 
throws bouquets to both ArT DIGEST 
and ourselves. He says he read of the 
existence of the League in the maga- 
zine and that alone was worth the 
price of his subscription. He also 
thanked us for the privilege of becom- 
ing a member. We are glad to have you 
with us, Mr. Keszthelyi. 

Henry A. Leindecker wrote us from 
Stielacoon, Wash., expressing his in- 
terest when he learned of the League’s 
activities. “Your appfddch to the art- 
ist’s problems is a realistic one,’ he 
says in thanking us for our “interest 
and courtesy.” 

John Lenhardt, CWarleston, S. C., 
writes: “Thank you for your interest. 
It takes time and thought to render 
services as you are doing outside your 
regular work. My hat’s off to you. The 
League is the best thing yet that has 
happened to artists.”” Thank you, Mr. 
Lenhardat, for taking the time to write 
as you did. 


Turning Another Page 


Your League is now entering its 22nd 
year of service to the artists and art 
of America. It takes a reasonable pride 
in its accomplishments in the line of 
that duty, and naturally it has pride in 
its membership and its far-flung Chap- 
ters. To them your Board wishes me to 
extend their greetings and their hearty 
good wishes. Let us all resolve to ex- 
pand our ranks and thereby increase 
our effectiveness and our benefits to the 
widest possible limits. 

—ALBERT T. REID. 


Art Institute Borrows Cellini 


The Art Institute of Chicago is show- 
ing a rare and exquisite bronze ink- 
stand by Benvenuto Cellini, lent by 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Epstein. Prior to 
being in the collection of the Roths- 
child family of Vienna, it reposed for 
centuries in the Palazzo Borghese in 
Florence. 
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65 CLIMTOM STREET, NEWARK 5, @ J 
MITCHELL 2-8378 





Headquarters. 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM 

COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARI 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 

EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 















Designed by 


For watercolor and 
tempera painting. 


Size open 11 X12”. 
Write for folder. 


Manufactured by 


VORTOX COMPANY 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 
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CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute Jan. 4-30: William 
Sommer Retrospeciive Show. 
ALBANY, N. Y 

Institute of Art Jan. 5-Feb. 6: 
Graphic t,t of Western Hemis- 
phere. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addisen Gallery From Jan. 7: 
terial & The lunma-erial.” 
ATLANTA, GA. 

The Gallery Jan.: Classical & Con- 
temporary Portraits, 

High Museum 7o Jan. 25: Paintings 
from Siiberman Galleries, NY. 


BALTIMORE. MD. 
Museum of Art 7o Feb. 27: 
ture by Elie Nadelman,. 
Walters Gallery To Jan, 23: Pom- 
peiian Art Lent by Louvre. 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
Cranbrook Academy Jan, 11-23: 
Vichigan on Canvas. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Art Association Jan. 9-30: John € 
Hazel Teyral, Paintings 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Belvedere Gallery Jan.; Drawings, 
Paintings, Sculpture. 
Margaret Brown Gallery Jan.; Con- 
temporary American Pain‘ing. 
Doll & Richards Jan. 10-22: J. Barry 
Greene. 
Holman’s Print Shop Jan.: Fine 
Prints, Gld Maps, Americana. 
Institute of Contemporary Art To 
Jan 15: Miller Company Shove. 
Museum of Fine Arts Jan. 11-30: 
Navioral Ceramic Shor. 
Vose Galleries Jan.; Contemporary 
American Painting. 
Wiggin Gallery Public Library Jan.: 
Prints by Felix Buhot. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Gallery From Jan. 7: In- 
donesian Art. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Germanic Museum Jo Jan. 6: Maa 
Beckmann, Paintings. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Mint Museum Jo Jan. 24: 
ings by Nasos Daphnis. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Art Institute Zo Jan. 15: 
Paintings 
Associated American Artists Jan.: 
John Rood: Sidnee Livingston. 
Findlay Galleries Jan.: Contempo 
rary American Painting. 
Gallery Studio Jan.; Kenneth Olson. 
Palette & Chisel Academy Jan.: Wa- 
tercolor Annual. 
Publie Library Jan.: 
truk; Ceramic Show. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Art Museum 7o Jan. 10 
by Henri Matisse. 
Taft Museum Jan.: Mediaeval Art. 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 
Pomona College Jan.: 
Zornes Watercolors. 
CLEARWATER, FLA. 
Art Museum 7o Jan. 15: 
Univ. of Flerida. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art From Jan. 11: Mas- 
terpieces from Berlin Museums. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center Jan. 5-31: Artists 
Invitation Exhibition. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gallery of Fine Arts From Jan. 7: 
French & Flemish Tapestries. 
DALLAS, TEX. 
Museum of Fine Arts To Jan. 23: 
Tenth Teras General Exhibition. 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 
KFPW Gallery Jo Jan, 
Langford. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Wadsworth Atheneum 7o Jan. 9: 
Thomas Cole Memorial Show. 
HONOLULU. HAWAII 
Academy of Arts From Jan. 6: 
3 Centuries of American Painting. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Museum of Fine Arts Jan. 9-30: 
Houston Show Painting in U.S. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Herron Institute Jan. 9-30: Sports 
€& Pastimes in Prints. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Art Institute Jan.: Locally Owned 
European Paintings. 
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“Ma- 


Sculp- 


Paint- 


Japanese 


Stanley Mi- 


Drawings 


Milford 


Art Dept. 


14: Ruth 


Nelson Gallery Jan.: Watercolors by 
Assoc. Women Artists. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Cowie Galleries Jan.: Douglass Par- 
shall. 

Deutsch Gallery Jan.: Modern Paint- 
ings. 

Esther's Alley Gallery Jan.: Group 
Exhibition. 

Hatfield Galleries Jan.: French & 
American Painting. 

Siendahl Gallery Jan.: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 
Taylor Galleries Jan.; Con.empovary 
American Paintings. 

Vigeveno Galleries Jan.: Modern 
French & American Painting. 
Frances Webb Gallery Jan.: Jane 
Lessing. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Speed Museum Jan.: Old Masters 
from Metropolitan Museum. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier Gallery Jan. 9-Feb. 3: 
icana. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Academy of Arts Jan. 10-31: 
ings by Reginald H. Neal. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Jan. 17: Chi- 
nese Court Costumes. 

University of Minnesota Jan. 7-28: 
Paul Burlin ,Paintings. 

Walker Art Center To Jan. 16: Use- 
ful Gifts; Work by Le Corbusier. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum Jan.: Tapestries; Etch 
ings by Kerr Eby. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum 70 Jan. 10: Christ- 
mas Story in Paintings; To Jan. 
16: New Jersey Artists. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum Jan. 10-31: French 
Impressionists; Modern Prints. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Museum of Arts From Jan. 9: 
Naval Combat Art. 


NORWICH, CONN. 
Slater Museum Jan. 9-30: Contem- 
porary Balinese Watercolors. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Mills College From Jan. 14: Prints 
of Cities in Europe & America. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Art Center Jan. 3-30: Oils by Dor- 
othy Sherry. 

ORONO, MAINE 

University of Maine Jan. 1-22: Stow 
Wengenroth. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Fine Arts Jo Jan. 9: 
Permanent Collections. 
Artists Gallery To Jan. 9: 
Gold, Paintings. 

Art Alliance Jo Jan. 23: 
Forms by Eve Peri. 

Contemporary Art Association Jan.; 
The Artist Looks at Nature. 
DeBraux Gallery Jan. 10-29: Degas, 
Seurat, Picasso. 

Dubin Galleries Jan.: Tyler School 
Group. 

Moore Institute Jan. 
Process Show. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Arts & Crafts Gallery To Jan. 16: 
Watercolors by Xavier Gonzalez. 

Carnegie Institute Jan.: Li.khographs 
by Glenn O. Coleman. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Jan. 2-31; Con- 
trasts in Landscape. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum T7o Jan. 15: 
by Charles Voorhies. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

State Art Gallery Jan. 9-31: Frank 
London, Paintings. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Art Association Jo Feb. 6: 
Reitzel; Robert Zuppke. 
ROCKLAND, MAINE 
Farnsworth Museum To Feb. 6: 
Contemporary American Painiings. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum T7o Feb. 7: Wil- 
liam Blake Exhibition. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

School of Associated Arts Jan. 3-22: 
Scalamandre Fabrics. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Gallery Jan.: Mischa Dol- 
nikoff; Potteries by Reynolds. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 

Saginaw Museum From Jan. 10: 
Waldo Peirce. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Museum Jan. 9-23: 20th Cen- 
tury American Paintings, Loan. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

City of Paris Jan.: Pottery by West 
Coast Artists. 

Labaudt Gallery Jan. 5-28: 
Arnstein; Lawrence Calgagno. 
Legion of Honor Jo Jan. 16: An- 
nual Exhibition of Painting. 
Museum of Art Jo Jan. 16: Per- 
manent € Loan Collections. 
Raymond & Raymond Jan.: Frederic 
Devert, Oils. 


Amer- 


Paint- 


Albert 


Fabric 


6-31: Print 


Paintings 


Marques 


Alice 


SANTA FE, N. M. 

Modern Art Gallery Jan.; Contempo- 
rary Paintings & Sculpture. 

Art Museum T7o Jan. 15: James 
Wing; Sidney Redfield; Tony 
Kartas. 

TORONTO, CANADA 

Art Gallery To Feb. 17: > Metropoli- 
tan Museum Loan Evhibi.ion. 
TRENTON, N. J. 

State Museum 7o Jan. 22: Arche- 
ology in New Jersey. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Center Zo Feb. 6: 
Britannica Collection, 

UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Jan. 9-30: 
American Print Making. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Galiery To Jan, 9: 
Turnbull. 

Library of Congress To Feb. 11: 
Centennial of Oregon Territorn. 
National Gallery Jan.: Mellon, Kress, 

Widener, Dale Collections. 

Pan American Union To Jan. 8: 
Latin American Religious Paint- 
ings. 

Phillips Gallery To Jan. 18: Ko- 
koschka Retrospec.ive Show. 
Publie Library Jan. 4-29: 50ih An- 
niversary Exhibition. 

Smithsonian Institution Jan. 12-30: 
Polish Manual Arts. 

WICHITA, KAN. 

Art Association Jan. 8-28; National 
Graphic Annual. 

Art Museum Jan. 9-31: French 
Landscapes, Metropolitan Museum 
Loan, 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center Jan. 9-30: Contempo- 
rary American Watercolors. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Institute Jan.: Annual New 
Year Show. 


Grace 


NEW 


YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Jan. 
15: Yuli Binmberg; Jan. 10-29: 
Geri Pine. 

Acauave'la Galleries (38E57) Jan.: 
Old Masters. 

A-D Gallery (130W46) To Jan. 14: 
Will Burtin. 

American British Art Center (44W 
56) Jan. 11-29: Everett Shinn. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
Jan.: John Marin. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Jan. 10- 
22: Ruth Van Sickle Ford; Helen 
Rockwell Mabie; Ben & Nell Shute. 

Artists Gallery (61E57) Jan. 3-21: 
Paintings by Joseph Meert. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) Jan. 3-22: Groun Shor. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) Jan. 3- 
15: Douglas Brown, Watercolors. 

Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
To Jan. 15: Oscar Ember. 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Mad.) To 
tan. 15: Group Exhibition. 

Binet Gallery (67E57) Jan. 4-24: 
Bella Shalist. Oils. 

Botanical Garden Museum (Bronx) 
To dan. 9: Bronx Artists Guild. 
Brooklyn Museum (E. Pkwy.) 70 
Jan. 16: American Marine Paint- 
ing. 

Brummer Gallery 
Old Masters. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Jo Jan. 
16: Graphics Show. 

Carlebach Gal'ery (937 Third) Jan. 
3-15: Hilde Weingarten. 

Contemporary Arts (1LOGE57) Jan. 
3-21: Rogert Holt. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) Jan. 4- 
22: Wesley Lea. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) Jan. 
10-29: Manfred Schwartz. 
Durlacher Galleries (11E57) Jan. 4- 
29; Peter Blume. 

Egan Gallery (63E57) Jan. 3-22: 
Aaron Siskind, Photogranhs. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Jan. 
3-135: Garrett B. Conover. 

Sth St. Gallery (33W8) Jan. 1-16: 
William Fisher. 

Feig] Gallery (601 Mad.) To Jan. 
17: French & American Contem- 
poraries. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Jan. 
14: Alfred D. Crimi. 
Friedman Gallery (20E49) 
Arthur Katz. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (55E57) 
Jan. 11-22: Ruvolo. 

Grolier Club (47E60) To Feb. 1: 
American Writers’ Memorablia. 

Jane St. Gallery (760 Mad.) To 
Jan. 18: Ida Fischer. 

Janis Gallery (15E57) Jo Jan. 22: 
The Early Delaunay. 

Jewish Museum (Fifth at 92) Jan.: 
American Artists for Israel. 
Kennedy Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
Jan. 26: Young American Navy & 
Its Commanders. 
Kleemann Galleries 
8-29: Hang Moller. 


(110E58) Jan.: 


Jan.: 


(65E57) Jan. 


Knoedler Galleries (14E57) Jan, 3. 
22: Jose-Maria Sert. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) Jan, 
3-29: William Glackens. 

Laurel Gallery (108E57) Jan. 3-21]; 
“Directions 1949.” 

Levitt Gallery (16W57) To Jan. 22: 
Annual Gallery Group Show. 
Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) 79 
Jan. 8: Herman Rosse. 

Little Ga‘lery (Barbizon Hotel) 79 
Jan. 4: Virginia Lyman, 


Luyber Galleries (112E57) Jan. 18. 
Feb. 5: Lamar Dodd, Oils. 


Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Jan. 4-22; 
Electra Bostwick. 

Matisse Gallery (41E57) Jan.: Mod. 
ern French Painting. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
Jan.: 150 Years of Lithography. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Mad.) From 

dan. 4: William Thon. 

Milch Galleries (55E57) To Jan. 8: 
Frank di Gioia; From Jan. 10: Siz 
Watercolorists. 

Morgan Library (33E36) From Jan, 
10: Giovanni Battista Piranesi. 

Morton Galleries (117W58) 7o Jan, 
8: Group Exhibition. 

Museum City New York (Fifth at 
103) To Apr. 1: Doris Keane. 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Mar. 20: American Paintings 

from Museum Collection. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(1071 Fifth) Jan.: Permanent Col- 
lection. 

New Art Circle (41E57) To Jan. 
15: Le Fauconnier. 

New School (66W12) Jan. 11-24: 
Frederik W. Deuker, Drawings. 

New York Circulating Library of 
Paintings (51E57) Jan.: Contem- 
porary & Old Masters. 

New York Historical Society (Cent. 
Pk. W. at 77) To Jan.°16: Early 
American Children’s Portraits. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Jan.: 
Distinctive Paintings. 

Newcomb-Macklin Galleries (15E57) 
Jan. 10-22: Alicia Sundt Motts. 

Newman Gallery (150 Lex.) Jan.: 
American Still Life & Landscape. 

Newton Gallery (11E57 Jan.: 
Group Exhibition. 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) Jan.: Mod- 
ern French Painting. ‘ 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) To Jan. 
8: Edythe Ferris; Jan. 3-15: Mario 
Cravo, dr.; Jan. 10-22: Peter & 
Gerta Kerr & Anne Beach. 

Parsons Gallery (15E57) Jan, 3J- 
Walter Murch. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Jan. 
10-29: Cornelis Ru-henberg. 

Peridot Gallery (6E12) Jan. 6-Feb. 
2: Color Woodblock Prints. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) Jan. 3-29: 
Martinez-Pedro. 

Portraits, Inc. (460 
American Portraits. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) Jan. 4- 
22: Benton Spruance. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) Jan. 
9-Feb. 3: Remo Farruggio. 

Rosenberg Gallery (16E57) Jan. 10- 
29: Still Life by American &€& 
French Contemporaries. 

Salpeter Gallery (36W56) Jan. 10- 
29: Leo Quanchi. 

Scalamandre Museum (20W55) To 
Feb. 15: Symbol of the Rose. 

Bertha Schaefer (32E57) Jan. 3- 
22: Drawings. 

Schaeffer Galleries 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 
Jan.: Permanent Colleccion. 

Schoneman Galleries (73E57) Jan.: 
Fine Paintings, All Schools. 

School for Art Studies (250W90) 
To Jan. 28: Work by Students. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Jan.: Old Masters. 

Sculptors Gallery (4W8) 
15: Sculpture, 1948. 

Seligmann Gallery (5E57) Jan. 3- 
15: 16 Newcomers. 

Serigraph Gallery (38W57) Jan. 3- 
29: Serigraphs by New Members, 
Serigraphs for Children. 

E. & A. Silberman Galleries, Inc. 
(32E57) Jan.: Old Masters. 

Society of Illustrators (128E63) 
Jan.: Norman Rockwell. 

Steuben Gallery (718 Fifth) Jan.: 
New Designs in Glass. 

Town Hall Club (123W43) To Jan. 
6: Carl N. Werntz. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) Jan. 
5-20: Soutine & Utrillo. 

Village Art Center (224 Waverly) 
Jan. 2-22: Non-Jury Oil Show. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) To Jan. 
26: Charles Salerno, Sculpture. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) From 
Jan. 8: Thomas Cole. 

Wildenstein (19E64): To Jan. 8: 
Courbet. 

Willard Gallery 
Sculpture Group. 

Young Gallery (1E57 
& Modern Paintings. 
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FOR ARTISTS 


We aleo sett NINE 


With each tube of GRUMBACHER GENUINE CASEIN COLOR you also buy that most essential 
commodity for the artist ... TIME! Grumbacher laboratory research gives you a genuine casein 
emulsion color that . . . 
@ remains water soluble on the palette for days. 
@ dries quickly on the painted surface. 
@ works readily wet-in-wet, even in thin strokes, no waiting for the color to dry. 
@ saves time in preparation and clean-up because it thins with water. 
@ enables you to finish a painting in one sitting. 


NVC TIDE a 


Use GRUMBACHER GENUINE CASEIN COLOR once, 


and you will use it Time and Time again. 


COLORS BRUSHES 


Send for informative booklet today a.!”lU”lUlUUt~C A 


464 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 


BENEATH THE RUINS OF ANCIENT POMPEL 
YELLOW OCHRE 


This yellow clay has been used since man’s earliest days 
to express his desire for color. Certainly it was known to 
the Greeks, the Romans and the ancient Egyptians, and 
recently, pets of it, in an unchanged condition, were 
found during excavations in Pompeii, proof of its resist- 
ance to time. 


Yellow Ochre consists mainly of hydrated iron oxide and 
is found in many parts of the world, and the finest comes 
from France. Winsor & Newton were recently fortunate 


enough to buy the entire yield of a particularly fine 
specimen of raw Yellow Ochre, the like of which is rarely 
encountered. The color arrives at the Winsor & Newton 
factory in small lumps, and these are carefully sorted, 
and the best pieces put through an elaborate process of 
washing and levigation to remove all impurities. 


Yellow Ochre has no action on any other pigment in 
mixture and may be regarded as one of the most durable 
pigments known. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO and WINNIPEG 
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